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A FEW WORDS OF WARNING AND EXHORTATION! 
By ALFONSO DE SALVIO 

E, AS TEACHERS, are both fortunate and unfortunate to 

be living during a period of transition: unfortunate, because 
in the mass of conflicting ideas confronting us we seem to be devoid 
of strong leadership, torn between opposite currents, and only 
groping after principles and aims worthy of a better and greater 
civilization; fortunate, because we are able to take an active part 
in this struggle of ideas and ideals, feeling that we are working for 
the welfare of the nation and the advancement of civilization, a 
tremendous task and a heavy responsibility. Meanwhile doubt, 
indecision, scepticism, lack of appreciation, and even derision on 
the part of an indifferent public may impair our usefulness and 
blunt our enthusiasm. 

The restlessness of the age is not confined to political, social, 
economic, and religious questions. Education is suffering from it 
perhaps more than any other field. Is it because people do not 
take education seriously, or because the field has attracted a host 
of theorists eager to reform and innovate? It may be both. One 
thing, however, stands out clearly,—we are developing a mania for 
change, for new methods, for new systems, and a scorn for the 
past, for what has been tried, for what has given us the civilization 
we enjoy today. Educators seem to be in constant fear that, unless 
they propose something new, they will not be considered progres- 
sive. And in this search for the new, startling theories are ad- 
vanced, systems are enforced which may or may not prove beneficial 
to the students or the community, and experiments are performed 
on the young as if they were mere laboratory material. 


1 Presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of the Central West and South held at Chicago on May 10, 1924. 
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This does not imply that blind devotion to the past is desirable, 
nor that there is no good in change, nor that progress is not to be 
encouraged; but change should not be advocated simply because 
some misguided spirits may believe that change and progress are 
synonymous. No one claims that we should go back to the ériviam 
and guadrivium of the Middle Ages. Changes do take place in 
education, but it is only wken momentous intellectual and social 
upheavals sweep the world that changes are justified. Such 
upheavals we recognize in the Renaissance movement; the dis- 
covery of America and the scientific discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, 
and Copernicus; the French Revolution; and the rise and affirma- 
tion of the natural sciences. We had scarcely settled down to 
educating our youths through a curriculum demanded by the last- 
named achievement of the human race when the experts mounted 
the pulpit and proclaimed that everything was wrong, that educa- 
tion as imparted was a failure. The War came, students and 
teachers gave the lie to such assertions; but the reformers, as soon 
as the armistice was signed, rushed back into the arena with 
renewed vigor. 

Far be it from me to claim that everything is well and satis- 
factory, but I have a feeling that if the schools do not achieve a 
fuller measure of success, the fault is to be found not in the curric- 
ulum but rather in the way that the curriculum is taught, and in 
the small amount of time and energy students devote to their 
studies. 

The whole controversy depends altogether upon the conception 
one forms of education. This is the question upon which educators 
differ and become advocates of this or that educational policy 
according to the definition of education they have adopted. To- 
day we seem to be divided into two well-defined camps. One 
claims that we must prepare students to make a living, the other 
that we must prepare them to live. 

In a report to the trustees of Columbia University, President 
Butler stated the question in unmistakable terms. He says: 
“The ruling passion just now is not to know and to understand, 
but to get ahead, to overturn something, to.apply in ways that 
bring material advantage some bit of information or some acquired 
skill. Both school and college have in large part taken their minds 
off the true business of education, which is to prepare youth to 
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live, and have fixed them upon something which is very sub- 
ordinate, namely, how to prepare youth to make a living. This is 
all part and parcel of the prevailing tendency to measure every- 
thing in terms of self-interest. Economic explanations of the 
conduct of individuals, of groups and of nations—that is, explana- 
are sought 
rather than explanations based upon intellectual or ethical founda- 
tions. But acivilization based upon self-interest rather than upon 
intellectual and moral principle would simply lapse into barbarism 
out of which it has come. An educational system based upon self- 
interest is not worth the support and the sacrifice of a civilized 
people.”’ 

If you do not like President Butler’s opinion, I will take you 
back six hundred years and ask Dante what education should be: 





tions based upon desire for gain or love of power 


Call to mind from whence ye sprang; 

Ye were not formed to live the life of brutes, 

But virtue to pursue and knowledge high. 
When in the fourth heaven Dante finds himself among the true 
lovers of knowledge, he casts a glance of commiseration upon 
those on earth who spend their lives in a mad race after material 
ends and cries: 

O fond anxiety of mortal men! 

How vain and inconclusive arguments 

Are those, which make thee beat thy wings below. 

For statutes one, and one for aphorisms 

Was hunting; this the priesthood follow’d; that 

By force of sophistry aspired to rule; 

To rob, another; and another sought, 

By civil business, wealth; one moiling, lay 

Tangled in net of sensual delight; 

And one in witless indolence resign’d; 

When, from all these empty things escaped, 

I was gloriously raised aloft and made the guest of heaven. 

To seek after virtue and knowledge was Dante’s watchword— 
virtue for its own sake, knowledge as a means toanend. “Knowl- 
edge,”’ he says, “‘is the ultimate perfection of the soul, in which 
consists our ultimate felicity.” Its pursuit, therefore, next after 
that of virtue, is man’s highest duty. But how lofty his theory of 
knowledge was, is plain from these words: ‘‘He is not to be called a 
true lover of wisdom who loves it for the sake of gain, as do lawyers, 
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physicians, and almost all churchmen, who study, not in order to 
know, but to acquire riches or advancement, and who would not 
persevere in study should you give them what they desire to gain 
by it.””. This love of wisdom must embrace knowledge in all its 
branches. He scorns the dilettante, the specialist, and the quack. 
The aim of education, according to Dante, is the building up of 
character. It is to free the soul from passions and errors and to 
lead man to God from whom he sprang. Man made free from all 
that can prevent him from the possession of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good is the really educated man. 


* 


The above sentiments sound empty in a materialistic age. Any 
schoolman who makes his appeal on the basis of the practical will 
be heard and applauded, for that sort of argument is intelligible 
to the average mind to-day. With this present-day tendency to 
insist upon the practical, it behooves those of us interested and 
engaged in the teaching of foreign languages to be on guard, for 
our field is one of the chief targets of the Modern School. Not 
long ago a Chicago educator proclaimed that the teaching of less 
Latin, less mathematics, and no foreign languages in the schools 
would result in a better grade of citizenship, and that the time thus 
saved should be devoted to teaching the prevailing systems and 
the general principle of taxation. I do not need to enlarge upon 
the fallacy of such statements. The professor forgot that good 
citizenship is a matter of character and not one of technical 
knowledge of the science of government. Some of our worst 
citizens not far from Washington or the Chicago County Building 
know more about taxation than all the Chicago schools combined 
could teach in five years. 

During the War many high school principals imbued with 
ideas such as the one just mentioned eliminated, under the cloak 
of patriotism, the study of German from their schools. They have 
neither replaced it by another modern language nor have they 
reintroduced it after the excitement of the war. Not being versed 
in foreign languages themselves, and ignorant of their value, they 
seized the opportunity to strike them a blow. Did the colleges 
not include a number of units of foreign languages as entrance 
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requirement, their study would be limited perhaps only to high 
schools in our large cities. 

In the criticism directed at present against the curriculum, 
foreign languages fare badly. And why? The answer is simple. 
The educational expert is trying to find out just what studies 
appeal to boys and girls, what they like or dislike, and what will 
prepare them to make a living. Education, they say, must not be 
abstract, but practical; it must prepare fo: the exigencies of the 
day. Notwithstanding their protests, it cannot be denied that the 
tendency to-day is to give education a definition which is wholly 
utilitarian. Instead of learning the lessons which the past teaches 
us and stating out of a wide experience and in unmistakable terms 
what is best for our youth, we are told that we must search for 
what boys and girls like and for what will prepare them to 
step into remunerative positions upon graduation. 

The “Committee on Vocational Guidance” appointed in 1913 
at Stanford University is a striking example of this tendency. 
The duty of this committee was stated as follows: “To coéperate 
with the departments of the University: (a) in studying the voca- 
tions which are open to graduates of the University and the kinds 
of training needed by those who enter these vocations; (b) in 
disseminating among students the information necessary to make 
an intelligent choice of a vocation and to arrange a course of study 
preparatory to entering a vocation.” 

From arecent Master’s thesis dealing with problems concerning 
University personnel and based upon the answers to a question- 
naire sent to about five hundred college men I glean the following 
items. Tothe question as to which high school subjects the students 
liked or disliked most, the negative reply for modern and ancient 
languages was six times that of the affirmative. To the question 
as to which college subjects they liked or disliked most, the nega- 
tive reply for the languages was five times that of the affirmative. 
As to which college subjects they considered most. valuable, the 
negative answer for languages was twenty times that of the 
affirmative. Some of the reasons for considering language study 
of little value were as follows: (1) language will be of no practical 
value to me; (2) I disliked it (many emphatic adverbs used); 
(3) [secured poor results from its study; (4) I employed valuable 
time with inadequate return; (5) I have forgotten it in a very 
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short time; (6) poor instruction; (7) it was uninteresting; (8) 
merely a requirement which I took to “get by’’; (9) whatever 
discipline resulted could have been gained more advantageously 
elsewhere; (10) foreign languages are good examples of adminis- 
trative tyranny; (11) I suffered an actual loss of proficiency 
acquired while with the A. FE. F.; (12) merely disciplinarian—its 
cultural value not apparent; (13) language teachers themselves 
cannot justify their subject on the basis of scientific educational 
objectives. 

I do not need to point out the unreliability of the questionnaire 
method and the worthlessness of some of these replies, but the 
fact remains that these are the sentiments current among our men 
students. To be sure, a similar investigation conducted among 
women students would have changed these results, but, neverthe- 
less, with the modern tendency toward a so-called practical educa- 
tion, such investigations and replies tend to minimize the impor- 
ance of foreign language study and even to reduce it to an insig- 
nificant position. 

Dr. Flexner in his “‘A Modern College and a Modern School” 
may protest on every page that he is not advocating vocational 
education, but that is mere sophistry. ‘“‘Languages,”’ he says, 
“have no value in themselves; they exist for the purpose of com- 
municating ideas and abbreviating our thought and action pro- 
cesses. If studied, they are valuable only in so far as they are 
practically mastered—not otherwise.’’ And again, ‘‘A school 
trying to produce a resourceful modern type of educated man and 
woman would therefore provide practical training in one or more 
modern languages.”’ In other words the only language training 
he considers valuable is the training which the ordinary restaurant 
waiter possesses. ‘‘From this standpoint,” he states, “for purposes 
of travel, trade, study, and enjoyment, educated men who do not 
know French and German usually come to regret it keenly.” 
But can a man not study and find enjoyment with only a reading 
knowledge of the foreign languages? And how many men will 
travel and trade? In my opinion the denying of any value to the 
study of foreign languages except what is derived from a practical 
mastery of them is only a step toward their elimination. ‘The 
classical languages fare still worse at his hands. ‘Neither Latin 
nor Greek would be contained in the curriculum of the Modern 
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School . . . their present position in the curriculum rests upon 
tradition and assumption.’’ His arguments on this point I leave 
to the tender mercy of our classical colleagues. 

But alas! the Doctors of the Modern School do not always 
agree. In a paper by Professor Hills—‘‘Some Problems in Lin- 
guistics’’—Professor Franklin Bobbitt is reported to have said: 
“Tt is doubtfwl if the tax payers are justified in investing in a 
speaking and writing knowledge of French or German. ... A 
reading knowledge can be developed inexpensively. Public taxa- 
tion should not be employed to provide or to train for mere enjoy- 
ments that cannot be justified on a basis of positive social values 
to those who pay the bills.’”’”, You recognize the usual pedagogical 
phraseology and the appeal for the practical. Words like ‘‘social 
values,” ‘useful,’ “genuine,” “practical,” ‘‘efficient,” etc., never 
fail to impress a certain class of citizens and I confess that I see 
ahead of us a serious struggle. 

And what a strange reading knowledge Professor Bobbitt 
advocates! According to him, in learning to read, the oral element 
should be “merely sufficient’’ to develop a good pronunciation with 
little or no translation from the foreign language into English. 
Moreover, he advises that after a student has once begun the study 
of a foreign language, the reading of the language should continue 
till the end of the high school course. ‘“‘But,”’ he says, “‘this does 
not demand class work. Reading is best done out of class.”? These 
assertions are ably confuted in Professor Hills’ article. 

Moreover, Professor Bobbitt in his book “The Curriculum” 
goes further than that. I call special attention to it because his 
arguments are widely read and accepted. He denies that a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages helps one in the performance of the 
labors of one’s calling. To prove that, he takes as a concrete 
example the elementary and secondary teachers. It would be 
interesting to make comparisons between teachers who have 
studied foreign languages and those who have not. He made no 
such study; he simply assumes that teachers do not need the broad 
culture derived from their study for a better performance of their 
task. 

He claims also that a knowledge of foreign languages is not 
necessary in order to keep abreast of all that the progressive nations 
are doing, and if it were, we would have to study ten languages. 
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The fallacy of this argument is evident. There are not ten nations 
with whose progress one need keep abreast. Three or four lan- 
guages suflice, and even one would enlarge considerably one’s out- 
look. He would rely upon the issuance of specially prepared bulle- 
tins by the United States Bureau of Education. This is not said 
in jest; it is his real conviction. In his opinion foreign languages 
are needed for only a few hundred professional research workers, 
and their study is too expensive to make of it a general require- 
ment. If Professor Bobbitt had said a few thousand he would 
have been nearer the mark. And how can one determine whether 
a boy or a girl in high school will become a research worker or not? 
If there were a wider knowledge of foreign languages we would 
have more and better research work. 

Further, he states that we do not need foreign languages for 
civic activities nor for a gain of world experience. He rejects our 
argument that in order to enter into the experience of other peoples 
we need to think their experience in the same language terms in 
which they think it. That contains the implication that we should 
learn the languages of the nations throughout the earth. For him 
the reading of the history of nations in the English tongue and their 
literatures in good English translations would suffice. As a 
criterion of the best literatures he examines ‘‘Everyman’s Library!”’ 

Foreign languages, he believes, should be taught in view of 
leisure occupation. ‘‘The learning of the foreign tongue,”’ he says, 
“should be of the play or interest driven type. But this reading 
plan of recreational training does not require society to invest so 
much money and time in the teaching of foreign languages as at 
present, only those who like the languages will take them. When 
a pupil’s interest so slackens that he will not under normal stimula- 
tion continue his reading, clearly he should drop the study.” 
Should we accept these views, we would do well to learn Mah Jongg 
and the latest fox trot steps, for we would soon find ourselves 
searching for something to teach which will hold the pupils’ 
interest for any length of time. 


* * 


I am anxious to present to you the modern trend in education 
with its tendency to question the value of foreign language study 
in the hope that you may be aroused by the impending danger, 
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and that as firm believers in humanistic studies you may codperate 
in stemming the tide which forebodes, if not destruction, at least a 
stagnation of true culture. It is high time that we should cease 
to devote all our energy to the eternal discussion of methods, the 
value of translation, and the use of phonetics, and face problems 
which concern the very life of the subject we teach. 

Professor Bobbitt’s book is a fair example of the sophistry 
current among schoolmen and we should be acquainted with their 
contentions and prepared to answer their attacks. This is difficult 
because we do not speak the same language. They aim at imme- 
diate, vocational results and their arguments find a readier appeal, 
especially among the untutored; we aim at a broader preparation 
and a wider culture and our ideas are more difficult to grasp because 
of the spiritual and intellectual principles underlying them. 

The modern educator, moreover, is not always clear as to aims. 
A syllabus intended for graduate students in a neighboring School 
of Education offers the following objectives: “Ability to care for 
the teeth, ability to control one’s relation to the sunlight so as to 
secure maximum benefits therefrom, ability to dance, ability to do 
camping, ability to care for pets as a leisure occupation.”” The 
language here is lucid, but what shall we say of the following religi- 
ous objectives? ‘Sense of membership within a universal order 
unlimited in time or space. Large group consciousness relative to 
humanity in both its mundane and supermundane aspects. A sense 
of the widest possible cosmic inter-relationship and _ solidarity. 
A sense of personal security, of confidence in the future, of con- 
fidence in the unseen post-mundane portions of one’s orbit, and a 
cheerful acquiescence in the order of things, that springs from one’s 
sense of the inescapable or unbreakable nature of one’s dependence 
upon and within a cosmic whole of infinite power, of complete 
order and obedience to law, and of apparently benevolent purposes 
for mankind in proportion as man actively seeks to conform to the 
spirit of the whole.’’ Or, if you desire something more palatable, 
take the following parental objectives: ‘‘Ability to do one’s share 
in codperatively getting the material conditions of the desirable 
child-experience effectively provided by specialized agencies. 
Ability to provide the parental share of the conditioning personal 
and social factors of the desirable child experiences. Ability 
sufficiently to influence the unspecialized personal_and social 
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conditioning factors of the community life as to secure a proper 
type and amount of child experiences that depend upon such 
factors. Ability to enforce upon specialized agencies the effective 
translation of inspectorial findings into appropriate procedure.” 

The letter head of a certain bigh school reads as follows: “Our 
High School aim: A democratized program of studies, pursued 
amidst socialized environment, with content of each subject 
vitalized with vocational functioning.”’ It would take a huge 
volume to contain the many pedagogical gems scattered every- 
where by the Modern School. I wonder what the tax-payers would 
say if objectives couched in such terms were presented to them in 
all seriousness! 

In the midst of these contending forces which threaten the 
very progress of civilization, it behooves the modern language 
teacher to realize more fully the importance of the subject he 
teaches and to attack his task with an enthusiasm and a fervor 
hitherto unknown. I do not advocate the fanaticism of the zealot, 
but the holy enthusiasm of the prcphet and the seer whose vision 
is broader and more far-reaching than that of his contemporaries. 
We teach a subject which combines, more than any other, the 
utilitarian and the ideal aspects of education, and by placing the 
proper value on both we possess a tool which modern education 
cannot discard without serious injury to progress and culture. 

The present international situation can best be stated in the 
words of Professor Bobbitt himself. ‘In the world of productive 
industry,” he says, “whether agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
or other, it is clear that the peoples of the world are interdependent; 
that on the side of production we are really a world-community, 
each region producing for all. When this is the case, naturally 
in the distribution and consumption of commodities we are a world- 
community. Whatever the political situation may be, it is clear 
that we have already achieved economic cosmopolitanism. On 
the side of art also we are a world-community; and also in the 
fields of literature, and science, and technology, and invention, etc. 
We now see that no nation can live to itself. We are coming to 
realize that just as the States of our Union form one national 
family, each of which is necessary to the highest welfare of all, so 
the various countries of the world are members of a planetary 
family and each necessary to the highest welfare of others. We 
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see that nations have rights equal to our own; that nations have 
duties also to the others that are proportional to their rights. It 
has been demonstrated that unbridled nationalism is a peril to 
the world.” 

“The national consciousness,” he continues, “at the present 
time needs to be huge in order to take care of the difficult intra- 
national problems; but if it is not tempered by a large group con- 
sciousness that takes in all the rest of the world, the extra-national 
attitude thereby developed threatens the rest of the nations; and 
in reaction, the nation itself. The cosmopolitan consciousness 
alone can bring about that wise codperation of the various nations 
of the earth for the more adequate promotion of the general world 
welfare; just as nationalism will temper the spirit of strife that 
tends to arise within the nation, so will internationalism temper 
the analogous spirit of strife that tends to arise among the members 
of the planetary group.” 

The cosmopolitan consciousness can be acquired, according to 
Professor Bobbitt, by reading history, biography, travel, geo- 
graphy, and literature in translation. But those who are versed in 
foreign languages know that a knowledge of even one of them does 
more to develop this cosmopolitan consciousness than any other 
agency. It was on account of world interdependency that the 
Modern Language Association of America resolved in 1920 that 
‘in view of the fact that many more Americans than hitherto will 
go to foreign countries in diplomatic service, in commercial enter- 
prises, and on economic, scientific, educational, and other missions, 
that many more foreigners than hitherto will come here on similar 
errands and that international correspondence on such matters will 
assume greatly increased proportions, it is urgently desirable that a 
much larger number of Americans than hitherto be trained to 
understand and to use the languages of the foreign countries with 
which we shall be most closely associated.”’ It also resolved that 
“in view of the fact that the men and women of America should 
henceforth seriously endeavor to understand the psychology, the 
problems, and the achievements of the main foreign peoples, it is 
urgently desirable that a large proportion of high-school and college 
students should secure such a knowledge of the main foreign 
languages as will enable them to gain this understanding.” 

These resolutions flavor somewhat of the utilitarian. To be 
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sure, world interdependency makes a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages imperative among soldiers, statesmen, members of the 
diplomatic service, merchants, scientists, scholars, and professional 
men, but the cosmopolitan consciousness of which educators 
speak demands a knowledge of foreign languages from a still 
larger number of students. 

This consciousness is the highest development in world progress 
and no better agent can be found to foster it than the foreign 
language teacher. We had made remarkable strides toward its 
attainment, and the closer associations resulting from the World 
War seemed also to point in that direction, but a violent reaction 
has swept over the world and we have been thrust back at least a 
hundred years. All the elements of reaction seem to have been 
let loose around us like furies. The Ku Klux Klan, one hundred 
per cent Americanism, religious intolerance, racial hatred, anti- 
immigration agitation, the inane and untenable theory of Nordic 
superiority which enables quacks and pseudo-scientists to parade 
their journalistic style, and, by appealing to the self-complacency 
of many, to sell their wares: all these tendencies by a reversion to 
the spirit of the clan have more than doubled the distance that 
separates us from cosmopolitan consciousness. 

The study of foreign languages will better prepare people to 
face successfully the problems of world interdependency; the 
accompanying study of the literature, the customs, and the 
achievements of the leading foreign nations will develop the still 
higher objective of cosmopolitan consciousness. What an inspiring 
mission is that of the modern language teacher! It behooves us, 
therefore, to bring to our task the energy and the enthusiasm befit- 
ting sucha mission. The work may be arduous, at times the results 
may seem meager, but the ideal is worth all the labor and the 
striving of which we are capable. By so doing, we work not only 
for a better and more enlightened nation but also for the higher 
destiny of the human race. 

In this we become co-workers with the greatest minds of the 
world who have not looked upon the human race merely as so 
many breeds of animals. Lessing was convinced that no nation 
on earth had a monopoly of intellect in any of its manifestations, 
and Herder condemned the expression, ‘‘the races of mankind,” 
as “ignoble words.” Writing from Paris to his parents, Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes said: ‘One of the greatest pleasures of living 
abroad is to meet in such an easy, pleasant sort of way people 
from all quarters of the world. Greek and Barbarian, Jew and 
Gentile, differ much less than one thinks.”’ 

Goethe is inspiring because of his noble cosmopolitanism. “The 
poet,’ he said to Eckermann, “loves his native land as a man and 
citizen, but the fatherland of his poetic powers and his poetic 
activity is the good and noble and beautiful, and that is not limited 
to any particular province or any particular country.”’ The same 
thought is expressed by Lowell in the lines: 

“Where is the true man’s fatherland? 

Is it where he by chance is born? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned?”’ 
“How could I,” continues Goethe, “to whom the question of cul- 
ture and barbarism alone is all-important, hate a nation [the 
French} which is among the most cultured of the world, and to 
which I owe so great a part of my own culture? National hatred 
is indeed a peculiar thing. It is always found most pronounced and 
violent where civilization is lowest; but there is a stage of culture 
where it vanishes altogether, where one stands, so to say, above 
all nations, and feels the happiness and the sorrows of a neigh- 
boring people as much as if they were a part of one’s own.” It was 
for this end that Goethe formed the project of bringing about a 
better understanding among nations by the establishment of an 
exchange between different countries of their highest mental 
products. “Thus,” he said, “would mutual understanding be 
substituted for the traditional misconceptions of ignorance; a 
sense of common obligation arise, and universal tolerance lead to 
happier relations among the various families of men.” And as a 
proof that the same obstructive currents are at work in all ages he 
warns us: ‘‘Those who live for the enjoyment of life demand a 
more rapid rate of progress, and hence refuse to be led and to aid 
in the cause which they ought to serve. The serious-minded, 
therefore, must form a quiet and self-contained community; it 
were useless to oppose the broad current of the hour, but it is well 
to maintain courageously one’s firm attitude until the flood has 
passed. The principal consolation and encouragement that such 
men will find is that what is true is also useful.” 


* ° * 
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What we teachers of languages need today is a stronger pro- 
fessional consciousness and greater eagerness to study our problems 
and gain inspiration for further achievements. Let us take a keener 
interest in general educational matters and not leave it to profes- 
sional educators to settle important problems for us. We are as 
much concerned with the future of education in this country 
as they. Let us defend the humanities without which our culture 
would be colorless, arid, and uninteresting. Latin and Greek 
culture must be held in high esteem for it stands at the very 
foundation of our civilization. Let us codperate in restoring the 
study of German to its proper position. Let us cultivate enthusi- 
asm and intelligent zeal, confident that the subject we teach is a 
prime educational necessity. And, finally, let us “maintain cour- 
ageously a firm attitude,’ convinced that “‘what is true is also 
useful.”’ 

Northwestern University. 








TWO PROBLEMS IN FRENCH SYNTAX 
By Joun A. Hess 

OCRATES once said that he was a sort of gadfly given to the 

state to stir it into life when caught napping. Far be it from 
me to essay such a role with modern language teachers but I do 
feel that at times we need to be aroused from our complacent 
acceptance of the traditional rules given in our standard grammars. 
One grammarian states a rule succinctly and others copy without 
taking the trouble to see if the rule thus stated harmonizes with 
present day usage. I should like to see all our teachers of modern 
foreign languages keenly alive to questions of grammar and syntax, 
and keeping note-books wherein they jot down examples at vari- 
ance with the generally accepted rules. In this way syntactical 
studies might be made and the results published from time to 
time thus enabling grammarians to arrive at a more perfect 
formulation of the rules. 

In this article I propose to treat two problems in French syntax 
that have arisen in my teaching of French for which the existing 
rules seem to me inadequate. The first concerns the position of 
personal pronoun objects of infinitives depending upon faire, 
laisser or verbs of sense perception. 


I. POSITION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OBJECTS OF INFINITIVES 
DEPENDING UPON faire, laisser OR VERBS OF 
SENSE PERCEPTION 


I shall begin by quoting the rules found in our standard French 
grammars: 

Fraser and Squair: $369, 1,b: The objects of an infinitive governed 
by faire, laisser or a verb of perceiving accompany the finite 
verb. 

Bevier $173, b, 1. A verb-complex consisting of a verb of causation 
or sense-perception and an infinitive is felt as a unit and the 
object-pronouns are placed with reference to the first verb, 
except that the infinitive controls the place of its reflexive 
pronoun-object. 
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Armstrong in his Syntax of the French Verb treats this subject in 
detail in $10, but he too seems to allow only one case when a 
personal pronoun object of a dependent infinitive immediately 
precedes it rather than the governing faire, laisser or a verb of 
sense perception. In $10, 5 we read: When the object of the 
infinitive is a reflexive pronoun which refers to the object of 
the principal verb, it is joined to the infinitive, and the object 
of the principal verb remains direct object. If the princ’pal 
verb is faire, the reflexive pronoun belonging to the infinitive 
is generally omitted, unless its omission would produce am- 
biguity; e. g. Je Jes entends s’écrier. Je /e ferai taire. 

That the above rules are usually observed when the pronoun 
object of the dependent infinitive is of the third person, I readily 
grant; but even here a second position is not uncommon, when the 
governing finite verb is one of sense perception. Clédat says: 
“Si le sujet et le régime direct de l’infinitif sont des pronoms, ona 
le choix entre ces diverses tournures; je /’ai entendu /a chanter, 
je Ja lui ai entendu chanter, je /’ai entendu chanter par lui; et 
avec un impératif sans négation: laisse-le Ja chanter, laisse-la lut 
chanter, et laisse-/a chanter par lui.’”! 

In cases where the object of the dependent infinitive is a 
personal pronoun of the first or second person, or a reflexive pro- 
noun, it not only may, but must immediately precede the in- 
finitive. And this for two reasons: In the first place to avoid 
ambiguity. Consider for instance the following sentence: He makes 
you call me. By following the traditional rules we should get: 
Il vous me fait appeler. Except by position, it would be impossible 
to distinguish the subject from the object of appeler. The meaning 
becomes immediately clear when we write: J/ vous fait m’appeler. 

Again, it is contrary to French usage to have two personal 
pronoun objects side by side, if the direct object be other than /e, 
la or les, so that vous me would sound incongruous to French ears. 
The reason for this usage is evident, the third person being the 
only one that has distinctive forms for both dative and accusative. 
Thus one says, for instance, Jean me le présente, but Jean me pré- 
sente @ vous, Jean se présente d nous etc. Attempting to consider 
both vous and me as accusatives does not help either, for as Whit- 


1 Clédat: Grammaire raisonnée de la langue frangaise, §296, 3. 
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ney well says, “A verb in French does not take two direct objects 
but only a direct and an indirect together. The prohibition of 
two direct objects is extended to those compound verb phrases 
in which an infinitive is directly (i. e. without de or @) dependent 
on another verb, especially faire.”* Unless one prefers a sub- 
ordinate clause (// fait que vous m’appeliez) or a quasi-passive 
construction (//] me fait appelfer par vous), there remains in such 
cases but one resource: to insert the object of the dependent 
infinitive immediately before it. 

Adolph Tobler® confirms my contention by saying: Weiter sind 
ausgeschlossen diejenigen Fille von Anwendung der Dativ- 
konstruktion, in denen sich eine der Kombinationen tonloser 
Pronomina bei dem nimlichen Verbum ergeben wiirde, welche 
die Sprache wenigstens in neuerer Zeit—vermutlich um ihrer 
Missverstindlichkeit willen—iiberhaupt meidet. Neben Corneilles 
quel dessein vous fait me demander? (Polyeucte IV, 3) ist ein vous 
me fait aus dem angegebenen Grunde ausgeschlossen; desgleichen 
neben Moliéres Valére sur ce point me fait vous visiter (Tartuffe,I,6). 

Other more modern examples of the same phenomenon quoted 
by Tobler are the following: Le hasard qui m’a fait vous rencon- 
trer (Alfred de Musset, Comédies I, 403); Mais avec un accent qui 
me fasse vous croire (Hermant, Carriére II, 10); vous arriverez a 
me faire vous dire des phrases que vous regretterez (Paul Bourget, 
Crime d’Amour, 204); pourquoi ne /’avait-on pas laissée m’at- 
tendre? (Buchon, En province, 228) [Here me lui would be con- 
trary to French usage]; il /’a vu me bénir (Mme de Staél, Guvres 
XVII, 105). 

Often this arrangement is followed, according to Tobler, even 
when not necessarily required; e. g. lorsqu’on voulut me faire 
’embrasser, je me mis tout bonnement a la battre (Comtesse 
Dash, Mémoires I, 137); il me semble que la justice est d’autant 
plus équitable qu’elle est plus utile, et que cette utilité méme qui 
vous fait Ja mépriser, vous la devrait rendre auguste et sacrée 
(Anatole France, Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, 263); —la fiévre 
des sens /e faisait Ja reprendre pour la quitter ensuite (Paul Bourget, 
Crime d’ Amour, 192). 

?W. D. Whitney: A Practical French Grammar, §158. 


* Adolph Tobler: Vermischte Beitriége sur franzdsischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 


1902, p. 206. 
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Plattner does not seem concerned about the position of the 
pronoun objects of the dependent infinitive, but he does discuss 
the subject accusative at length in his admirable reference grammar 
that contains examples he has been collecting for twenty-five years 
or more.‘ In all cases where the accusative subject of the infinitive 
occurs, its object is inserted between the infinitive and the finite 
verb. Cases of this kind where both pronouns are of the third 
person (except for the reflexive construction), he regards as 
archaisms that have been preserved in familiar language. I shall 
quote some of his examples: 

C’est ce qui me fait te demander d’avoir encore un peu depatience. (Hector Malot) 
Ce mot de Barberin me fit Je détester un peu plus encore. (Hector Malot) 

Ce n'est pas le hasard qui m’a fait vous conduire ici. (Grammont) 

Je /’ai laissé me (dat.) gagner tant qu'il a voulu. (FE. Gaborian) 

Comme il est le plus fort, impossible de /e faire me lacher. (E. Souvestre) 

Fais-/a m’aimer comme je /’aime. (E. Souvestre) 


I shall conclude this portion of my article with examples that 
I have personally collected in my reading. 


1) —et que mon cceur se dilate en t’embrassant comme mon Maurice, et en /’enten- 
dant me dire que tu es mon ami. (George Sand, Lettre 4 Musset, 26 juin, 
1834) 

2) Vous avez cru souvent que j’adoptais certaines maniéres d’exister, parce que 
vous m’avez vue les regarder curieusement de prés, les comprendre en les 
voyant, et Jes tolérer 4 force de me les expliquer. (George Sand, Lettre a 
Sainte-Beuve, fin mars 1835) 

3) Il s’*écoutait /a [la phrase] prononcer, et une corde tressaillait dans les profondeurs 
de sa personne—(Paul Bourget, La Terre Promise, p. 144) 

4) —elle ne triompha point de cette souveraine évidence du coeur qui /é avait fait 
se dire a l’entrée de Francis dans le salon: “Il va mentir—’’ (Idem, p. 262) 

5) Nous /’aurions seulement entendue /’ouvrir! (Idem, p. 313) 

6) A plusieurs reprises, elle /'avait entendu Jui dire: J’étais invité ce soir chez 
Madame—(Paul Bourget: Un Crime d’Amour, p. 84) 

7) Ce qui me fait, c’est de vous voir me mentir. (Idem. p. 131) 

8) Je @entendais toujours me dire ces affreuses paroles (Idem. p. 260) 


Il. SUBSTITUTES FOR THE PAst ANTERIOR IN 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
The second problem deals with the Past Anterior and its 
substitutes in conversational French. Every teacher of French 


* Philipp Plattner: Ausfthrliche Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache, Band 
II, Zweiter Teil: Drittes Heft (1906), p. 147 ff. 
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is familiar with the following rule: ‘The past anterior denotes 
what had happened immediately before another past event. It is 
rarely used except after conjunctions of time, such as lorsque, 
quand, aprés que, aussitét que, ne — pas plus tét — que, etc.” 
Other grammars add dés que and a peine — que for the sake of 
completeness. But a little observation of the examples quoted 
will show that the tense of the main clause is always the past 
definite; e. g. Aussit6t qu'il eut fini son travail, ses amis arrivérent. 
Aprés qu'il eut diné il partit. A peine eut-il parlé, que je lui répondis. 

Clearly then the past anterior is a literary tense, being a com- 
pound of the past definite of the auxiliary verb with the past 
participle, and properly is accompanied by the past definite in 
the main clause. Larive et Fleury® make the following statement: 
“Le passé antérieur est en relation naturelle avec le passé simple 
et s’emploie conjointement avec celui-ci.”” Ferdinand Brunot* 
expresses the same opinion: ‘“‘D’abord on ne le trouve plus que 
dans une phrase de subordination en rapport avec d’autres temps, 
ordinairement avec le prétérit.’’ C. Ayer’ is equally emphatic 
concerning this relationship. Armstrong® declares unequivocally: 
“Like the past definite the past anterior is used only in literary 
style.” 

The question naturally arises: What verb-form should be 
substituted for the past anterior of temporal clauses, in conver- 
sational French, when the past indefinite is found in the accom- 
panying principal clause? One well-educated Frenchman of my 
acquaintance has his pupils use the past anterior even in such 
cases. But to me it seems decidedly incongruous to use such a 
distinctly literary tense in conjunction with a conversational 
form,’ and hence I have been investigating the question. 

® Larive et Fleury: La troisiéme année de grammaire, §381 

* Ferdinand Brunot: Grammaire Historique de la Langue Francaise, Paris, 
1889, §423 

7C. Ayer: Grammaire Comparée de la langue frangaise, Paris 1900 

* Armstrong: Syntax of the French Verb, §42 

*Such incongruities, however, are not impossible. Witness the following: 
Comme dans un drame bien agencé, le dénouement est demeuré en suspens jusqu’a 
la derniére minute et méme il fut reculé d’heure en heure, sous le prétexte d’instruc- 
tions suprémes que la délégation allemande attendait de Berlin. (L’Jllustration, 
23 aofit, 1924). L’équipe de France qui a joué A Dublin samedi et qui fut batiue 


par l’Irlande par deux essais a rien est de retour A Paris. (Le. Figaro hebdomadaire, 
2 février 1924 
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Conversational French is not especially easy to study in print. 
One has to rely on letters, novels in letter-style, portions of con- 
versations quoted and in newspapers for examples having the 
past indefinite in the main clause as narrative tense. So farI have 
encountered only two examples of the type advocated by the 
young French scholar: viz. Mon pére et ma mére ont partagé 
pour mon compte la pensée de leur voisin dés que le vieillard 
leur eut annoncé son intention de prendre Renée de Maucombe 
sans dot (Balzac: Mémoires de deux jeunes Mariées, a novel in 
letter-form written for the most part in the past indefinite); 
J’avais écrit neuf heures hier soir lorsque j’eus fini la minute de 
cette lettre. Je n’y voyais plus. Je l’ai donnée & mon copiste qui 
n’a pu l’expédier que ce matin. (Letter of M. Hennin to Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre, quoted by Sainte-Beuve). 

Evidently the past anterior is not a very popular conversational 
form and Louis Tesson" is entirely right when he says: “De méme 
qu’on ne doit pas méler les temps, le passé défini et le passé 
indéfini dans un récit et pour le méme emploi, de méme on ne 
doit pas méler leurs antérieurs.”’ 

What then should be the practice in such temporal clauses of 
conversational French? French grammarians, in so far as they 
deign to treat this subject,recommend a tense made by compound- 
ing the past indefinite of the auxiliary with the past participle and 
variously styled Je plus-que-parfait surcomposé, le passé antérieur 
indéfini or le passé redondant. Says J. Bastin" ‘‘Dans la conversa- 
tion et le style familier, et quelquefois méme dans le langage 
soutenu, on emploie le passé antérieur indéfini ou surcomposé qui 
est alors accompagné du passé indéfini ou du passé défini. Dans la 
conversation il est rare qu’on emploie le passé antérieur défint avec 
le passé défini; on se sert presque toujours des deux indéfinis qui 
sont plus simples, paraissant moins apprétés.”” Among the ex- 
amples quoted by him are: Quand M. de Borrelli a eu écrit ia 
piéce “Alain Chartier,” il me /’a envoyée”’ (A. Dumas fils) Aussi- 
tét qu'il a eu parlé, il a quitté la salle (Le Temps). 

According to M. Bastin, the passé antérieur surcomposé occurs 
rather frequently with certain neuter verbs conjugated with éfre; 

10 Louis Tesson: L’Ami du Professeur de Frangais, Paris 1910, §80 

uJ. Bastin: Revue de” Philologi Francaise et Provengale, 1892, Tome VI, p. 


220 ff. 
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e. g. Aussit6t qu'il a été parti, je me suis mis a vous écrire. Vous 
n’aves pas plutot é é parti que votre ami est parti lui-méme. 

So far as I personally have observed, this tense is extremely 
rare and one may read many pages of conversational French 
without encountering it. It is only used when especially stressing 
the anteriority of the subordinate action to the main action and 
then chiefly with such verbs as finir and partir. I shall quote a 
few examples: Quand, aprés m’avoir fait venir dans sa chambre, 
ma tante m’a ew dif cette nouvelle, la joie m’a coupé la parole, 
je la regardais d’un air hébété. (Balzac: Mémoires de deux jeunes 
Mariées). Deés quwil a été parti, je me suis mise & ma table en 
‘tachant de rendre ses paroles. (Idem.); et c’est aprés qu’il a été 
parti que M. de Climal s’est faché de ce que je refusais demain 
ou il me disait, etc. (Marivaux: La Vie de Marianne); L’éboule- 
ment lui a cassé la colonne vertébrale; il a parlé aprés qu’on la 
eu dégagé et assis par terre; il a dit, en penchant la téte sur le 
cété: “Je vais mourir,”’ et il est mort. (Henri Barbusse: Le Feu. 
A soldier is speaking.) 

This doubly compounded tense is too clumsy and unwieldy for 
most occasions, and so the Frenchman generally avoids it by 
casting his sentence in another form. Participial and prepositional 
phrases are common surrogates; e. g. Aussitét ce billet écrit, je 
pris le paquet, et je descendis en bas. (Marivaux: La Vie de Ma- 
rianne). Dés son arrivée, il a été la proie des reporters. (Le Figaro 
hebdomadaire, 24 mai 1924). Dés le début de la réunion du conseil 
des ministres, M. Poincaré a annoncé au Président de la République 
son intention de remettre la démission collective du Cabinet le 
premier juin. (Le Figaro hebdomadaire, le 17 mai 1924.) 

There is, however, another substitute for the past anterior of 
dependent clauses in conversational French which, so far as I have 
observed, no grammarian has discussed. It is the use of the 
ordinary past indefinite. This tense is frequently encountered in 
temporal clauses introduced by lorsque, quand, aprés que, dés que, 
etc., having the past indefinite, or historical present, in the main 
clause. 

Of course, it will probably be objected that the past indefinite 
is nothing more than the conversational equivalent of the past 
definite and that, accordingly, it cannot properly indicate com- 
pleted action anterior to the main clause, but rather simultaneity. 
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I grant that it often does denote concomitancy of the action of 
the two clauses but it should be remembered that the past in- 
definite is also a perfect tense and as such denotes completed 
action. Personally I have no hesitancy in saying that I have found 
numerous cases where the action of the dependent clause is 
clearly completed and anterior to the action of the main clause 
exactly paralleling the past anterior of formal speech. I shall 
quote only a few of the more striking examples: 


1) —j’ai pensé que je serais une lache et une ingrate de montrer si peu de courage en 
cette occasion-ci, aprés que M. de Valville lui-méme a bien eu celui de m’aimer 
si tendrement de tout son cceur—(Marivaux: La Vie de Marianne, p. 303.) 


Clearly the meaning is, ‘‘after M. de Valville himself had had 
the courage to love me so tenderly with all his heart,’ and is 
exactly paralleled by a past anterior a few pages later. ‘Il n’y 
eut qu’une chose a laquelle il manqua, c’est qu’il oublia de parler 
a Madame de Miran du jour ot nous nous reverrions, et je me 
rappelai cet oubli un quart d’heure aprés que je fus rentrée. (Ibid. 


p. 322). 


2) Lorsqu’elle eut fini, elle s’écria: ‘“‘Orlanduccio Barricini est allé 4 Bastia il y a 
un mois, lorsqu’on @ sw que mon frére allait revenir.”” (Mérimée: Colomba) 
Here ‘“‘when it had been learned” makes fully as good sense as ‘“‘when it was 
learned”’ and a su seems equivalent syntactically to eut fini. 

3) Hélas! sit6t qu’il a paru, j'ai senti peu A peu que ma colére s’évaporait— 
(D’Allainval: L’Ecole des Bourgeois, Act 111, Scene 1) 

4) Il a fait haut le pied, Madame, dés que vous avez eu le dos tourné. (Dancourt: 
Le Chevalier a la Mode, Act ILI, Scene II). This construction approximates the 
doubly compounded pluperfect and possibly explains its origin. 

5) Quand on me la enlevé, je me suis couchée dans le méme lit, espérant mourir, 
car il n’y avait qu’une porte entre nous, je me croyais encore assez de force 
pour la pousser! (Balzac: Mémoires de deux jeunes Mariées, p. 284) 

6) Rozanne a eu une petite larme sur la joue quand je lui a7 /u le paragraphe qui la 
concerne. (George Sand: Lettre 4 Musset) 

7) Ses quelques mots pour commenter la sortie de sa cousine me révélérent en 
effet une connaissance de ce caractére, profonde, presque divinatoire. Je 
m’en s#is moins étonné plus tard quand j’ai su combien il l’avast atmée. (Paul 
Bourget: Le Sens de la Mort, p. 168) 

8) Dés que le général Dawes a terminé son remarquable exposé, les délégués de la 
Comission se retirent, suivis de l’expert américain Robinson. Puis, le secrétaire 
général M. Mac Fadyean, nommé secrétaire du comité, assiste 4 la premiére 
séance du comité. (Le Figaro hebdomadaire, 19 janvier, 1924). Here the past 
indefinite is used in connection with the historical present. 
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Conclusion: From these studies I am forced to the conclusion 
that the past anterior should not be used in conversational French. 
Whenever possible, it should be replaced by a prepositional or 
participial phrase. When this is not feasible, the past indefinite 
is generally used, the double compound pluperfect (le plus-que- 
parfait surcomposé) being used only occasionally when it is desired 
to particularly stress anteriority and completion. 

I should, however, welcome a symposium on the subject, in 
which native Frenchmen might state their theories and practices 
in teaching conversational French. 

University of Kansas. 














VALUES AND KINDS OF EXAMINATIONS! 
By C. H. HANDscCHIN 


1. Examinations lead the student to organize and correlate 
masses of material so as to have it available for immediate use. 
Students are prone to work for the next recitation merely. If no 
tests or reviews are employed, there is little necessity for organizing 
material in systems. Incidentally, if all tests are announced in 
advance there is little necessity for having material ready for 
immediate use, e. g. systems of nounal declension, verb conjuga- 
tion, etc. 

Correlations between material are not made for daily recitation. 
In examinations larger amounts of data can be, and must be, 
correlated. Correlations are made, for instance, between analogous 
material within the course, or with material used in other language 
courses. Correlation is still sadly neglected; few facts taught are 
linked up with useful related facts. All teachers are able to make 
such correlations, at least in a modest way, e. g. between French 
history, geography, and language; and between English and French 
vocabulary and grammar or between language, literature and 
every-day affairs. For instances, lisle thread should be correlated 
with Lille, cambric with Cambrai, gingham with Guinghamp, 
Jersey and Guernsey cows with the islands by the same name, and 
Percheron horses with Perche in Normandy. 

2. Examinations compel the student to carry material in mind. 
This entails repetition which not only helps to retain, but is also 
an excellent exercise for the will. (Character development). 
Memory work was taboo for some time but now we know its real 
value; viz, to furnish the material (data and hypotheses) for 
thinking. 

3. Examinations teach the pupil to work hard and accurately 
under stress. This is precisely what life will demand of him. 
It means for one thing concentration of thought, which can be 
achieved only by much practice. It teaches him also to have his 

1 Outlines from an address given at the Meeting of the M. L. T., May 1924, 
at Chicago. 
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body under control, severely under control, for the period, a 
thing he rarely achieves at any other time. 

4. Examinations of the proper kind lead the student to develop 
originality of thought. This is not possible of course with pre- 
adolescents. The following exercises call for originality of thought: 
composing sentences or phrases; most blank space exercises; 
asking the student what the author attempted in a story; asking 
him to give reasons for his answers. 

5. Examinations give the student a sense of mastery. This 
should be included in every recitation as far as possible. This sense 
of mastery is the pleasantest recollection of our own examination, 
as I presume most persons will attest. Means of insuring this 
sense of mastery are: returning papers corrected, or better, getting 
the student to enter the corrections on his paper; calling only for 
kinds of ability which were cultivated during the course; giving 
reviews and short tests frequently. 


KINDS OF EXAMINATIONS 


1. Examinations should include mastery tests; that is, tests 
over strictly limited amounts of absolutely essential material, 
which the student must handle perfectly, or take the test over 
again. In elementary classes, mastery tests are mostly blank- 
space exercises. This new kind of test is excellent, especially in 
view of our careless and formless American students, but it re- 
quires careful and laborious preparation. A good point about 
these tests is that they can be used year after year with slight 
alterations. They must of course be frequent in the course, say 
every month. 

2. Examinations must call for thinking, not merely for 
reproducing memorial material. This must be prepared for 
throughout the course. Language courses can of course be con- 
ducted as memory work quite completely. To avoid this the 
“Why?” of some phencmena must be discussed. Then thinking 
will aid in reproducing them. Original composition, instead of 
reproduction of paradigm and conjugation, is especially valuable 
for this also. I have shown elsewhere? also how great an amount 
of thinking the proper kinds of grammatical exercise require. 

3. Examinations should include a variety of kinds of work 


°C. H. Handschin, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, pp. 74-5. 
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in order, for one thing, to avoid monotony. This is equally true 
in regard to the instruction itself for we know that nothing kills 
interest like monotony or stereotypedness. Besides, to give a 
variety of kinds of work gives pupils of different aptitudes an 
equal chance for success. 

4. Some examinations should include a problem, or project. 
This requires much planning and correcting on the part of the 
teacher, but is the very best exercise for developing originality. 
The following make good projects: a good translation, dramatiza- 
tion of a prose work, writing an original composition, drawing a 
map which requires a wealth of material and skill, etc. 

5. Examinations must be properly timed and clearly stated; 
properly timed, since it worries pupils to see an inordinate amount 
of work ahead of them. Mastery cannot be attained if too much 
is called for. To include only proper amounts encourages careful 
work, even careful penmanship. The questions must be clearly 
stated, otherwise the pupil has an example of careless thought 
before him, and besides he must consume time in asking questions 
about the questions. 

6. If the instruction was in the foreign language, then the test 
should be in the foreign language, and vice versa, for experiment 
has shown that the best results are attained by calling for data 
in the form in which they were taught and studied. 

Miami University. 








EXPERIMENTING WITH FIRST YEAR 
COLLEGE GERMAN 
By PETER HAGBOLDT 

ODERN language instruction in the Junior College of the 

University of Chicago is based upon the precepts that not 
the class as a whole but the student as an individual is the unit of 
instruction, and that not the discussion of the theory of the objec- 
tive pursued but actual practice in this objective should be the 
basis of teaching. These precepts, ‘‘the individual is the unit of 
instruction” and ‘“‘we learn by doing,” if carried into the teaching 
of a modern language, require certain means and devices which, so 
far, are known in few of our schools and universities. They require 
an effective way of appraising the student, a flexible program 
allowing the superior as well as the deficient student to succeed in 
spite of the class, and they require administrative measures actu- 
ally promoting or demoting the student according to his merits 
regardless of time. In presenting our experience with these 
principles as the basis of first year college German, we shall discuss 
in turn the student and his aim, the means and devices in the 
service of his aim, and the results ultimately attained as far as 
they are measurable and at this time traceable.! 

Our records showed that among the students who registered 
last year for first year German in the Junior College, 90 per cent 
took up this study for the sole purpose of reading scientific texts 
in support of their major subjects, medicine, chemistry, etc., etc. 
Only 5 per cent studied German for cultural purposes and with 
the intention of making German serve as a major or minor se- 
quence. Not more than 1 per cent. of our students were future 
philologians in Germanic or Romance languages. Our question 
asking which specific abilities such as writing or speaking the 
student desired besides reading showed that a great many wished 
to be able to speak the language, only a few, to write it; all without 

1 We are indebted for many valuable suggestions to Professors O. F. Bond and 


J. C. Ransmeier who have carried on experiments with extensive reading in their 
French and Spanish classes at the University of Chicago. 
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an exception wished to acquire the ability of understanding spoken 
German. On this latter point as well as on that of reading their 
vote was almost unanimous. The outstanding result of our pre- 
liminary inquiry about our students’ purpose and aim, then, was 
that they wished to acquire before all else an adequate reading 
adjustment and possibly also a good aural comprehension. As 
to their preparation for this task we learned that they were 
linguistically somewhat prepared through the previous study ot 
some other language in high school. 

Wishing to proceed in the spirit of the Junior College, it was 
necessary to find at once some definite means which would allow 
full scope to the manifestation of individual differences and afford 
ample opportunity for initiative and special ability. This means 
was easily found. It was inherent, in fact, in the very nature of 
our objective, since a student whose objective is an adequate 
reading adjustment cannot possibly find a better exercise than 
carefully graded and properly directed reading. If such reading 
were carried on outside of the class room and in addition to all 
those phases of the work constituting the minimum essentials of 
the course, the students would soon be working independently; 
and since they were told that by zeal and industry their aim 
might be reached in six months instead of nine, they would be 
working as efficiently and swiftly as they knew how. 

Hence, we launched our students immediately upon a program 
of reading very easy texts extensively, and at the same time we 
assigned, as it were, at the very outset, the entire task of three 
quarters as a whole, stating our aim definitely and precisely and 
explaining carefully through what specific means and devices the 
task might best be performed. In this way the student became 
familiar with the basic principles of modern language teaching, he 
realized the value and the necessity of the various methodic 
features of our recitation, he became conscious of our attempt to 
find and use every known means toward one definite end. Yet 
these explanations fell far short of helping the student in his effort 
to read German texts so very early in the course. His high school 
experience offered no suggestion; our demand was without a 
precedent, and we were called upon to answer the difficult question: 
just what is extensive reading, what is its nature, how is it per- 
formed and what is to be its result? Our answer to the student 
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which, of course, was and still is tentative and suggestive, was in 
gist as follows. 

As we learn how to swim by swimming and to ride by riding, 
so we must learn to read German by reading German, by reading 
every day without a single exception, by reading conscientiously 
and systematically. Every page we read means a definite amount 
of progress, every book well read makes the foreign language appear 
simpler and easier. The earlier we begin to read, the more rapid 
will be our progress. The more we have read at the end of a course, 
the better is our equipment for further successful study. 

The two types of reading, intensive and extensive, are both 
indispensable. They are exercises of equal value and must under 
all circumstances supplement each other. Neither is quite effective 
without the other. The slow, thorough interpretation of a text, 
explaining with utmost care every minute detail, is not always 
interesting and often leads us to discouragement and fatigue. The 
rapid, extensive reading, on the other hand, striving to discover 
only the essential gist, thought and content of a book is apt to 
lead us to flightiness and the bad habit of passing over whole 
paragraphs or even pages without the slightest understanding. 
Both types of reading have definite advantages; combined as two 
means to one end they are extremely effective. You are familiar 
with the first type mentioned through previous experience; the 
second type needs explanation. 

The effect of extensive reading cannot be replaced by any 
known means in modern language instruction. Let us try to 
formulate its effects. 

Extensive reading causes to pass through our consciousness an 
endless chain of words, clauses, idioms and sentences, and at the 
same time an endless wave of sounds and rhythms. In studying a 
foreign language we vocalize innerly, pronounce mentally. This is 
true even of our native language in which we pronounce mentally 
all those words and sentences that we wish to impress upon our 
minds. Through this continual inner speaking we win something 
which intensive reading and the careful study of grammar can 
produce but very slowly. We gain comparatively very early in the 
course a distinct feeling for the foreign language which is one of 
our main objectives. In fact, even syntactical and grammatical 
problems are much simplified through continuous systematic 
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reading; for by finding and repeating the same construction again 
and again we establish within ourselves, unconsciously but without 
fail, a certain critical knowledge, a certain feeling whose definite- 
ness and reliability grows in proportion to the extent of our read- 
ing. For practical purposes and also for our final aim this feeling 
is more reliable than the grammatical rule which in the critical 
moment is either absent or unwilling to function, both of which 
cases have the same practical result. In a certain sense extensive 
reading offers, indeed, an actual substitute for all those activities 
of every day life by which as children we learn our mother tongue. 
This tvpe of reading becomes efficacious through the constant 
repetition of foreign sounds, through the constant repetition of 
foreign peculiarities and the repetition of all those elements which 
in their totality constitute the spirit of the foreign language. 

There is another advantage. This exercise relieves us somewhat 
from the constant use of the dictionary; it explains words that 
we have never seen before. It explains new words through the text 
itself, through what precedes and what follows and, therefore, in 
a decidedly more agreeable and natural way than the dictionary 
which we should use very sparingly in this type of reading. A com- 
paratively early development of a feeling for the foreign language, 
greater ease in overcoming grammatical difficulties, and a more 
natural building up of an adequate vocabulary are some of the 
outstanding advantages of extensive reading. We should add that 
incidentally we are forced to avoid from the very start a vicious 
tendency, a tendency that is responsible for the failure of many a 
serious student, i.e. literal translation. By defeating this natural 
bent of “‘translettering,” as it might properly be called, it helps us 
well toward the way of modern reading which is direct under- 
standing without the mediation of the native language. However, 
we seem to have expressed complicated theories about an extremely 
simple matter which we may readily summarize in not more than 
three short words: read, read, read! 

In the beginning, that is during the first four or six weeks of 
the course, read a great deal of material the content of which is 
quite familiar to you. The better you know this first material, the 
more effective will it prove to be. Legends and stories, though 
they may seem too simple in thought, familiar tales and short 
narrations, especially such as you have recently read in English, 
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are to be preferred by far to any text of unknown content. It is not 
difficult to adduce a good many reasons for this advice. 

Such material links the unknown to the known and is, therefore, 
a very immediate and direct and natural introduction to the foreign 
language. 

It offers a very encouraging experience in showing the student 
in the earliest phase of his study that the simpler forms of the 
foreign language are no mystery to him; it gives confidence. 

It launches him in the most appropriate way into the habit of 
extensive reading, so hard for the beginner and so indispensable 
for his success. 

It avoids the fatigue and discouragement so often connected 
with modern language courses which plunge the student into an 
overwhelming mass of difficulties. 

The vocabulary of such material is self-explaining; a self- 
explaining vocabulary is one of the fundamental factors which 
strengthen and extend our understanding. 

This material arouses curiosity and expectation in regard to 
the word, the idiom and the expression rather than in regard to the 
gist and the plot of the story. It utilizes one of the most funda- 
mental laws of the learning process: arousing expectation and 
satisfying it. 

The interest which in unknown material is necessarily taken 
up by the plot and the story is focused entirely upon the foreign 
language when familiar material is read. 

It allows us to derive word meanings from the meaning of the 
sentence, which is easier and far more natural for the beginner than 
reading at once meaning out of words and composing from such 
meanings the content of sentences. 

These reasons will explain our advice to read familiar material. 
In addition, we told our students, in order that you may derive 
the greatest possible benefit from your reading we shall try to 
give you a few helpful hints. 

Always gain a general idea of the book, its contents and purpose 
by reading the introduction or the preface. 

The first pages ordinarily give the exposition of the story and 
the clue to the plot; read them carefully. 

Do not look up more words than absolutely necessary for under- 
standing the gist of the story. 
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Extract from each book a number of words of frequent occur- 
rence and add them to your vocabulary. 

If a word recurs frequently, look it up. 

Record all words looked up, and reread them frequently, 
calling their usage back to memory. 

Be careful in the choice of material. The book must interest 
you. An uninteresting book for outside reading is harmful. What 
seems “uninteresting” is in most cases too difficult. 

Read by sentence rather than by word, and by paragraph 
rather than by sentence; but do not let a paragraph go by without 
understanding it. 

The meaning of a sentence that is not clear may be inferred in 
most cases from the sentence that precedes or the one that follows. 

If a paragraph is vague, rereading it several times will often 
make it clear. 

Take notes on the action of the story as you go along, thus 
compiling material for your report on the book. 

Endeavour to read rapidly. 

Avoid translation. Translate literally only to demonstrate to 
yourself that it is absurd. Replace idiom by idiom and thought 
group by thought group. Conceive of each thought unit as abso- 
lutely independent from its English equivalent. Be conscious of 
trying to discard English as a link between thought and expression. 

Realize that our native tongue is the natural enemy of the 
language which we wish to master. English constantly interposes 
itself with all its sounds, constructions and peculiarities whenever 
we try to use the foreign language. Overcome this obstacle by 
much extensive reading, by the conscious avoidance of translation 
and by memorizing here and there an idiomatic expression entirely 
different from English in literal meaning and, yet, expressing the 
same thought. 

Our students appreciated these suggestions and were anxious to 
be instructed about many other points, for instance, about the best 
way of compiling vocabulary, which they rightly recognized as the 
indispensable basis for reading. We required them to keep a note 
book and arrange their vocabulary according to nouns, adjectives, 
verbs; prepositions, synonyms, antonyms; words of the same 
derivation; words grouped around topics; or according to one or 
several of such divisions. We found that similar advice on the 
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different phases of the work was absolutely necessary; for most 
students, in spite of their previous training in modern languages, 
did not know how to study, a common complaint which is hardly 
surprising in view of the deplorable congestion of the high schools. 

Having created a powerful stimulant for the student’s attitude 
by making him independent from the class in the performance of 
his most essential exercise, we carried on our courses on the basis 
of the methodic features which we briefly summarize in the form of 
paradigms. We indicate the objective of each course, its various 





phases, and the means employed in striving toward results. 


First Quarter 


Aim: Comprehension 
of easy German, written 
and spoken. 


Physiological explana 
tion of sounds. Frequent 
repetition of difficult 
sound combinations. 
Ample practice in reading 
in thought units. Indi 
vidual advice on individ- 
ual difficulties. 
tive reading tests. 


Correc- 


As much extensive 
reading of easy, graded 
material as possible; 
minimum 100 pages; 100 
pages read intensively in 
class. Weekly confer- 
ences and written reports 
on outside reading. Tests 
based upon known ma- 
terial. Insistence on idio- 
matic English. Individ- 
ual advice to overcome 
specific problems. 


Second Quarter 


Aim: Comprehension 
of more difficult written 
German; oral reproduc- 
tion of simple German. 


MEANS AS TO: 


PRONUNCIATION 


Third Quarter 


Aim: Oral and written 
reproduction of simple Ger- 
man. Ability to read rather 
difficult German with the 
aid of a dictionary. 


Continued as during the first quarter to meet the 


needs of the class. 


READING 


Minimum extensive 
reading 300 pages. 
Weekly written reports. 
Occasional talks on ade- 
quate books to stimulate 
interest. 200 pages inten- 
sive reading in class. 


Minimum extensive read- 
ing 350 pages, checked by 
weekly written reports, 100 
pages of this reading to be 
in correlation with the stu- 
dents’ main subject or some 
other subject allowing the 
use of German as a tool. 
“William Tell” or some 
other text of literary value 
for intensive reading in 
class. 
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First Quarter 


Systematic compila- 


tion of a _ vocabulary 
according to a definite 
Repeated vo- 
all 
words. Occasional rapid 


drill. 


scheme. 


calization of new 


Dictation of prepared 
material. Readings by 
the instructor. 
tion, individual and in 
concert, of all new words 
and thought units of fre- 
quent occurrence. Use of 


Vocaliza- 


German in class. 


Memory work. (Ques- 


tions and answers. 


Brief summaries writ- 


ten at home. 


Second Quarter 


VOCABULARY 


Continued as in the 


first Quarter. 


AURAL COMPREHENSION 


Increased use of Ger- 
man in class. Dictation 
of prepared material and 
occasionally unknown 
material. Written repro- 
duction of stories told 
by instructor. Individual 
and concert vocalization 
of new words and expres- 
sions of frequent usage 
found in texts. 


ORAL PRACTICE 


Memory work. Ques- 
Oral 


reproduction of passages 


tions and answers. 


from the text. 


COMPOSITION 


Oral composition. Ré- 
sumés of reading assign- 
ment. Written reproduc- 
tion in connection with 
aural practice. Sentence 
mutation. Composition 
continued. 
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Third Quarter 


Compilation continued 
and tests on active vocabu- 
lary. Compilation of special 
vocabularies ac- 
the 


scientific 
cording to student’s 


needs. 


Use of German in class 
further increased. Frequent 
dictation of unknown ma- 
terial. Written reproduc- 
tion of stories told or read 
by the instructor. A final 
test aural 
comprehension at the end of 


individual on 


the quarter. 


Oral reports on readings. 
Explanation of vocabulary 
and text by paraphrasing, 
synonyms, antonyms, etc. 
Assignment on oral repro- 
duction. Memory work and 
an individual final test in 
oral German. 


More frequent oral com- 
position. Occasional free 
themes; résumés. Assign- 
ments calling for the use of 
definite grammatical prob- 
lems. Sentence mutation 


and expansion. 
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First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


TRANSLATION 


Occasional translation Translation replaced Practice of the second 
fromGermanintoEnglish by questions checking quarter continued. Some 
for accuracy and ade- understanding. Occa- English-German translation 
quate English. sional sight translation to check up on well ex- 


and frequent reproduc- plained grammatical prob- 
tion of essential content lems. Formal translation 
of passages read rapidly. replaced as much as possible 

by direct method exercises. 


GRAMMAR 


Analysis of the struc Further analysis and a A review of the essentials 
ture of the language as a_ synthetic study of essen- of formal grammar. 
whole for recognition pur- tial problems including 
poses. Active knowledge the subjunctive. 
of word order and declen 


sions. 
STIMULATIVE DEVICES 
Bulletin display board Bulletin display board. Bulletin display board. 
for new items, photos, Promotion for special ex- Promotion for excellent 
cards, posters and kin-  cellence to German 3. work to an advanced course. 


dred matter dealing with 
Germany. 


As will be seen from these paradigms there was nothing new in 
our methods. We merely used the various features of various 
methods bringing them in proper relation to our objective. The 
essential departure from the methods employed in most college 
courses was in shifting the emphasis of the course completely away 
from grammar, and emphatically over to reading. Every feature 
enumerated in our survey was subordinated to reading and in the 
very beginning presented as a helpmate, and no more; our in- 
sistence on correct pronunciation became necessary through the 
fact of inner vocalization in silent reading; the reading exercises 
did not need a recommendation; they obviously taught to “by do 
doing’; vocabulary building seemed a hardship in the beginning, 
but was too helpful to need encouragement after the first quarter; 
aural and oral practice, and our way of using translation cautiously 
or avoiding it altogether were understood as creating a certain 
basic psychological attitude, as plunging the student headlong 
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into the foreign language, as assisting him to stay within it while 
reading in spite of the manifold inhibitions erected by the native as 
well as other tongues; in short, these features were strenuous but 
helpful friends. That our treatment of formal grammar modestly 
remained in the background until practice in reading had more or 
less created a demand for it on the part of the student, was con- 
ditioned by our objective. 

Individual differences were immediately and very distinctly 
brought out by the weekly reading reports calling for a statement 
in reference to the value of the material, a summary, and a quo- 
tation of a point of special importance or interest.? A glance at 
these reports during a class period used as a consultation hour 
informed the instructor about the status of the student. Advice 
and criticism were given as needed each week. A few figures will 
show the result of our consistent emphasis upon extensive reading. 
One instance for each of the two courses will suffice. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the report of an instructor who taught 
German 1 and 2 during the Winter Quarter 1924. 


German 1. Total 8373 pages, read by 20 students 
Average 418 “ 
Highest score 1301 “ 
Lowest score 130 “ 
(13 students were below the average of 418 pages, 7 were above) 
German 2. Total 12854 pages read by 25 students 
Average 738 =O 
Highest score 1348 “ 
Lowest score 600 “ 
(6 students were below the average of 738 pages, 6 were above). 
Each student read 100 pages of material correlated with his major subject, in 
most cases chemistry, physics or other sciences. 


While the number of pages read, or claimed to have been read, 
by the student were by no means always conclusive as to his actual 
standing in the course, it was true that the highest scores belonged 
to superior students. A student in German 2 who in two Quarters 
read the alarming number of 2496 pages was a rare exception and 
fully deserved his promotion to course 3 and from 3 to6. It is also 
true that the students with high scores went through their sub- 
sequent courses with distinction, a fact corroborated by our col- 


? Devised by Professor O. F. Bond. 
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leagues’ experience with corresponding cases in French and 
Spanish, 

In exceptional cases good students scored low because of some 
condition beyond control,—illness, employment, etc. In other 
exceptional cases students reporting huge numbers of pages were 
very poor students and the nature of their reading was in such cases 
fully explained by the weekly reports. It will be noticed that the 
good readers were in the minority. In the first instance only 1/3 
of the students surpassed the average of 418 pages which was high; 
(our lowest average in course 1 is 230 pages). In the second instance 
more than 3/5 are below the average. We found that the aver- 
age depends very much upon two factors, one of which lies within 
the control of the instructor, while the second one depends upon 
chance, i. e. the composition of the class. The more we dwelt 
upon the importance of extensive reading, the more we discussed 
certain books as interesting and commendable, the more was read 
by the class. The more enthusiasm shown, on the other hand, bya 
member of the class who had at once entered into the spirit of our 
task, thus being able to report his experiences to his fellow students, 
the more noticeable would be his influence as a motive power, 
stimulative and directive. 

Our loss, 12 per cent for the year, was normal. Perhaps it seems 
low because we eliminate during the first week all students showing 
unmistakable signs of defective language sense, in this way saving 
their time as well as ours. 

Promotion for excellent work proved to be a stimulative device 
of great power. One student out of every ten was advanced either 
from course 1 to 3 or from 2 to 4 as conditions required; exactly 
18 out of 168. Their promotion raised the interesting question 
whether or not these students so promoted with not more than two 
quarters of German to their credit would be able to hold their own 
in competition with students of considerably more training, in 
terms of time, of as much as two years in high school, or at least 
one quarter more in college. The answer was gratifying. No failure 
was recorded. Of the fourteen who, so far, have finished their 
subsequent course none made less than an “honor grade.” 

The case of four such students, perhaps, deserves special 
mention. Promoted from German 1 to 3 they found that there was 
no course offered at the time affording proper continuity. Conse- 
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quently they were promoted to course 6 with a view of being 
granted certain concessions because of the comparative briefness 
of their preparation. Nevertheless, they were quite able to carry 
the full burden of the class, each finishing the course with an A-, 
i.e. slightly below the best grade given in the university, thus 
actually accomplishing two years of work in one. 

The average students promoted in the regular way without 
omitting a course were according to the instructors giving course 4 
“‘well prepared.’* No failure was reported. 

It was our task to present the procedure and the result of an 
experiment premised on the obviously sane idea that education 
should, wherever possible,deal with individuals rather than classes, 
and that the proper exercise for a student who wants to learn how 
to read, is to read. We have set forth our experiment in rough 
outline, and while we are in no way anxious to conclude that our 
plan of teaching should be adopted under all possible conditions, 
it is safe, we believe, to recommend its trial under conditions 
similar to ours. Is it immodest to plead for it? 

Our colleagues returning from educational conventions where 
“the problem of modern languages” is discussed, report that 
“French, German and Spanish alike are on a greased plank,” that 
“more urgent, more practical and immediately useful subjects” 
are to take their place in the future. We are quite familiar with 
the ever recurring indictment ‘‘waste of time’ etc., etc., and we 
know how justified this charge really is for an amazing number of 
schools and colleges. It is in view of this fact that we urge that 
modern language instruction be vitalized by a more effective 
concentration of all methodic features toward one aim; that it be 
made more interesting especially for the superior student by taxing 
his abilities to the utmost and rewarding his efforts regardless of 
the time he has spent or not spent in a class room. 

The inference which, we trust, is admissable on the ground of 
our experiment is that the feature of extensive reading is invalu- 


* “Well prepared” meant a good knowledge of the fundamentals of grammar, a 
fair understanding of German when spoken distinctly in its simpler forms about 
topics treated in the texts; the ability of oral and written expression, though some- 
what faulty and hesitating, about common things of every day life; the ability to 
read easy German with pleasure, and more difficult material, scientific or literary, 
with the aid of a dictionary. 
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able. Modified by the various means of the direct method it does 
not neglect any of the phases of modern language work generally 
considered as indispensable. It is far more practical, at least for 
our purposes, than various other combinations of methodic features 
that we have tried; it is so not only by reason of its sound peda- 
gogy, but also in consideration of the student’s limited time, of 
the demand that he put his modern language to practical use, and 
also of our most ardent wish, that he enjoy it. It increases interest 
throughout the course and actually accomplishes what it sets out 
to do. It goes far in refuting the unjustified reproach, that modern 
languages are a waste of time. 

It is true that we should be sceptical about experiments in 
modern language teaching, for such experiments invariably involve 
several unknown and unknowable factors: native intelligence, the 
degree of exactness of our evaluation of the final result, the quan- 
tity of our success or failure due to specific ways of teaching, and 
the quantity accomplished by the student in spite of us. Faced 
by these unascertainable and vital factors one might object to our 
experiment by saying: it has always been known to me that one 
horse will run a bit faster than the others. But such an answer is by 
implication a serious accusation of the modern language class not 
providing in any way for the superior student who, after all, is— 
but this touches a question of democracy which was not our topic. 

University of Chicago. 

















ADVANCED MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS* 


By WALTER WADEPUHL 
RELATIVE of mine, a senior in a Chicago high school, has 
been taking courses in advanced German and French. Asa 

teacher of modern languages, I was naturally interested in his 
career, and at different times inquired about his progress. Last 
year, when he began third year German, he complained that his 
language study was no longer as interesting or profitable as before. 
The reason for his decreasing interest was that his class was now 
taught as a “‘combined section.’’ Not being familiar with this term, 
I inquired as to its meaning and received the answer that the 
fifth, sixth and seventh semesters of German were being taught by 
one teacher, at the same period, in the same class-room. I asked 
him how the teacher managed to conduct three different classes 
at the same time, and was informed that he either had each class 
recite fifteen minutes of the hour, keeping the other two occupied 
with written work, or that he allowed each class to recite every 
third day, giving written assignments to the others during the 
remaining two days. Since the written work was not always 
returned with corrections and the mistakes made rarely discussed, 
the student received his full share of instruction in only one hour 
out of three. I ascribed this condition solely to the decline in the 
study of German as an aftermath of the War and dismissed the 
matter. To my great surprise, however, I heard this September 
that seventh and eighth semesters French were also being taught 
as a “combined section.” 

This raised the question in my mind, whether such a condition 
was peculiar to the school my relative was attending, or whether 
it was a common occurrence in the Chicago public high schools. 

Thereupon I started my investigation by sending question- 
naires to the principals of all twenty-three high schools in the city 
of Chicago to ascertain which schools offered sixth, seventh and 
eighth semesters French, German and Spanish. Six schools, 


* These statistics are based on conditions existing in October, 1924. 
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three of them technical institutions, are teaching only two years of 
foreign languages, which left seventeen schools for consideration. 
One teacher in each of these schools was kind enough to furnish me 
the statistics on attendance in the above classes and to indicate 


‘ 


which classes were being taught as ‘“‘combined sections.’”? In 
doubtful cases, the teachers handling the sections in question were 
consulted by personal letter. 

The purpose of this paper is to show the deplorable state of 
foreign language teaching in Chicago, not so much by giving detailed 
statistics, as by granting a general insight into conditions there. 

The situation is brought out most clearly by looking at the 
figures in the various languages: 

Of the 32 classes in sixth, seventh and eighth semesters French throughout 
Chicago, 20 are handled as “‘combined sections,’”’ which means that over 62% of the 
instruction is inadequate. 

Of the 13 classes in German, 12 are taught as “combined sections,” bringing 
this percentage up to 92. 

At least 24 out of the 43 advanced Spanish classes are “combined sections’’; 
therefore part-time instruction is being offered in 56% of the Spanish courses. 


In the survey of these advanced courses, to which the investi- 
gation was originally meant to be limited, it incidentally came to 
my attention that even some of the more elementary classes were 
subjected to this system. In fifth semester courses there are 
recorded 2 cases of combining in French, 5 in German and 3 in 
Spanish. Moreover, I made the startling discovery that in at 
least one school even third and fourth semesters German were 
doubled up, and in another third and fourth semesters French. 

From these figures it is evident that the language most affected 
by this system is German; next comes,French and finally Spanish.! 

It seems that this system of ‘‘combined sections” started 
originally by doubling up the fourth year. This was gradually 
extended to the third year, and finally spread to a few second year 
classes. Not content with doubling up, certain schools began to 
triple up and there are even instances of quadrupling. Let me give 
you the statistics: 

In seventh and eighth semesters the number of double sections are: 

French -4, German-0, Spanish-S. 


1 Statistics show that Latin fares much better than the modern languages, 
although there are a number of double and triple sections. 
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In sixth and seventh semesters: 
French-2, German-1, Spanish-1. 

In fifth and sixth semesters: 
French-0, German-4, Spanish-1. 

In third and fourth semesters: 
French-1, German-1, Spanish-0.2 

The number of triple sections, combining the fifth, sixth and seventh, or the 
sixth, seventh and eighth semesters’ work are: 

French-2, German-1, Spanish-3. 

The number of quadrupled sections, combining the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth semesters’ work are: 

French-1, German-1, Spanish-1. 

In analyzing the situation in the individual schools, we find that 
only two are without ‘‘combined sections” in the advanced courses. 
But even this statement requires further modification, in so far as 
the one school offers only seven semesters of French and no other 
language beyond fifth semester, and the other only advanced 
Spanish.? Only two schools confine the combination system to one 
language. On the other hand there are at least eight institutions, 
where the advanced student, must enter a “‘combined section,” 
no matter what language he chooses. 

Three reasons are usually given to justify this system: 

1) Lack of room. 

2) Economic waste in teaching small classes. 

3) Necessity of accommodating candidates for advanced courses. 

Let us see how many of them are well-founded. 

1) One must expect a city like Chicago to provide sufficient 
room for its own students. This problem can be solved only by the 
Board of Education by the erection of additional high schools 

2) It is usually argued that it is too expensive to allow a 
teacher to instruct a class of ten to fifteen students. Permit me to 
refute this statement by quoting contradictory figures in the 
system itself. In advanced French, there are five classes with 8, 
10, 11, 14 and 15, and in Spanish four classes with 9, 12, 13, and 15 
students respectively. All of these classes are taught individually. 
There are no such small classes on record in German. On the other 
hand, let me cite a case where there is a class in seventh semester 
Spanish with 28, and one in eighth semester with 11 students com- 

2 Last’ semester, in one school, Spanish and German were taught by one 
teacher, at the same period, in the same classroom. 

5 Also four complete years of Latin are offered by this school. 
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bined toa single section of 39. Or let us take another case in French 
where there are 20 students in seventh and 12 in eighth semester 
combined in a single class of 32. Why is it necessary in these cases 
to combine classes which are large enough to warrant individual 
instruction, when classes the size of those described above are 
taught individually in other schools. There are also other types of 
inconsistencies. In one school, third year Spanish has a total 
registration of 34, and fourth year of 31 students. Aside from the 
fact that it is much easier to combine a fourth than a third year 
section, it would certainly be more logical to combine the smaller 
class. However, in this case the third year is combined; but each 
semester of the fourth is taught separately. Another queer case 
has come to my attention where neither lack of space nor economic 
waste can be argued. In one school there are 30 students registered 
in seventh and 18 in eighth semester Spanish. Instead of teaching 
these as individual classes, two “‘combined sections” have been 
formed. One of them has 19 seventh and 12 eighth, and the other 
11 seventh and 6 eighth semester students in it. Why arbitrarily 
insist on doubling sections where there is no need for it? 

It is most striking that only the foreign languages are affected 
by this system. Courses in solid geometry, trigonometry and 
advanced algebra frequently have a registration of only 10 to 15 
students; yet I have never heard cf any doubling or tripling in 
advanced mathematics. Are the modern languages less important 
than all other studies in the curriculum? 

3) The accommodation of students who want to take four years 
of a language is justifiable. It is, however, going too far to upset the 
entire Chicago foreign language system to give a few students four 
years of language training. 

To sum up: There is no excuse for combining second or third 
year sections, or for making a single section out of the sixth and 
seventh semesters; moreover, all tripling and quadrupling should 
be prohibited. If different texts are used by classes in the ‘‘com- 
bined sections” in the above cases, the time given each must be 
inadequate. If the same texts are used, there can be no grading in 
the material selected, and this is certainly contrary to all principles 
of pedagogy. Furthermore, it can be shown by psychological ex- 
periment that concentration during adolescence is not fully devel- 
oped, and it would be impossible for a large number of students to 
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do their best in written work, while another class is reciting in the 
same class-room. 

Letters of inquiry addressed to experienced teachers of modern 
languages in New York City and Philadelphia show that no such 
conditions exist in those cities. Seventh and eighth semester classes 
have been combined in New York, when there were less than 20 
students in the two classes; but the same text was used for both. 
This does away with the distinction between beginning and 
advanced fourth year work and enables a student to begin with 
either semester. The depiction of conditions in Chicago evoked 
the following reply from a New York City teacher: 

“T am happy to report that no such outrageous conditions prevail in X High 
School, as you mention—and I know of no other high school in the City where it is 
the case. Nor did we ever have such a state of affairs even when German was at its 
lowest ebb.” 

That it is even difficult to combine fourth year sections is clearly 
shown by a quotation from the letter of a Spanish teacher in 
Chicago: 

“T have combined such classes at times, but did not find it easy or satis- 

factory.” 


In the case of a small language registration in the third year, 
there seems to be but one remedy: that only the fifth semester be 
started in September and the sixth in February. Thus the necessity 
of having two small classes each semester would be avoided. The 
same could be done in the fourth year, or if necessary, the seventh 
and eighth semesters could be combined, provided the same texts 
are used and the two sections are treated as a unit.' 

A small community high school would not dare to introduce 
such a system, as it would soon be taken off the accredited list. 
The Chicago high school system has always been regarded as the 
model of the Middle West; it is, therefore, so much the more to be 
regretted that such a condition can flourish in a city of its size 
and importance, especially since no other city seems to feel the 
need of using the “combined section. 

University of Illinois. 


? 


* There are, I am glad to say, a few schools in Chicago, where all the foreign 
languages are receiving sufficient attention. These are: Englewood, Carl Schurz, 
and Nicholas Senn High Schools. 

















Notes and News 











ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF 
THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Association was held in 
Corcoran Hall, George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 
on November 29, 1924, with President Frederick Squire Hemry 
in the chair. The secretary reported on the last annual meeting 
(December 1, 1923) and on the meeting of modern language 
teachers held in Washington on July 3, 1924 under the auspices 
of the Association in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. About seventy-five members 
were in attendance. 

At the request of Miss Josephine W. Holt, Director of Modern 
Languages in the high schools of Richmond, Virginia, the Virginia 
teachers of modern languages were affiliated with this Association. 

Miss Eunice R. Goddard of Goucher College presented an 
interesting paper on “Substitution Exercises as a Pedagogical 
Device”; H. G. Doyle read a paper on “‘Aids to the Study of 
Spanish”; and Carleton A. Wheeler, Special Investigator for the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, gave an interesting talk on the 
formation of the Study and the work it hopes to accomplish, and 
urged that modern language teachers co-operate to the fullest 
extent. Among those who participated in the discussion of the 
various papers were Professor E. B. Davis of Rutgers College; 
Dean George N. Henning of George Washington University; Miss 
Katherine Laros of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; and 
Mr. A. W. Spanhoofd of the Washington high schools. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1924-25: 
President, Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia; First Vice-President, Professor Edwin B. Davis, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Eunice R. Goddard, Goucher College, Baltimore; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University, Washington; Directors (to 1925), Frederick S. Hemry, 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md.; and Louis A. Roux, Newark 
Academy; (to 1926) Francis L. Lavertu, Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa.; and Arnold W. Spanhoofd, Central High School, Washington, 
D. C.; (to 1927) Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New 
York City. Professor Henry Grattan Doyle was elected representa- 
tive for two years to the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, 
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After the meeting adjourned, the members who were able to 
remain in Washington after luncheon had the pleasure of a delight- 
ful visit to the Pan-American Union at the invitation of Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, Director-General. In the absence of Dr. Rowe, who had left 
for South America the day before, the visitors were received by 
Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, Assistant Director of the Union. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


New YorK STATE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New York State Modern Language 
Association was held in Rochester, November 14-15, in con- 
junction with the sessions of the Modern Language Section of the 
Central Western District of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Before assembling for the first session, the members listened to 
an address in the auditorium of Madison Junior High School on 
“Some Major Principles of Teaching,’ delivered by Professor 
J. F. Hosic of Columbia University. 

Following the general meeting, the modern language teachers 
met at three o’clock in room 268 where Dr. Mason D. Gray of 
East High School, Rochester, pointed out how the modern lan- 
guage survey might profit by the experiences of those in charge of 
the Latin Investigation. 

Dr. William R. Price, State Specialist in Modern Languages, 
outlined the plans and aims of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study which is just getting under way and bespoke the hearty 
co-operation of all teachers of modern languages in this under- 
taking. 

Aural and oral tests were discussed by Professor James F. 
Mason of Cornell, President of the New York State Modern 
Language Association. 

At nine o’clock on Saturday morning, Professor L. A. Pechstein 
of the University of Cincinnati addressed the teachers gathered in 
the auditorium of Madison Junior High School on the subject 
“To Him That Hath Brains.’”’ He stressed particularly the injus- 
tice of expecting as much from pupils of lower mentality as from 
the pupil of greater mental endowment, yet modern practice often 
makes little or no distinction and praises the bright pupil for doing 
good work instead of praising the poor pupil for doing his best. 

Following the general meeting, Mr. Verne Edgcumbe of West 
High School, Rochester, spoke on “The Importance of Latin to 
the Beginner in French.”’ 

Dr. Alexander Green, Modern Language Editor of D. C. Heath 
and Company, read an interesting paper on “Standards and 
Measurements in Modern Language Texts” in the course of which 
he showed that up to the present no really reliable objective tests 
have been made for judging texts. 
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Miss Alice F. Corell of Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, con- 
trasted conditions of life in France with those with which we are 
familiar and showed how these led to a difference in our outlook on 
life. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1924-25: Presi- 
dent, Professor James F. Mason, Cornell University; /st Vice-Pres., 
Miss Evie M. Grimes, Elmira College; 2nd Vice-Pres., Professor 
Felix Casassa, Hutchinson-Central High School and University of 
Buffalo: Sec.-Treas., Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That we approve in principle the project of instituting oral tests as 
part of the Regents’ Examinations in modern languages, and suggest that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the State Department under Dr. Price’s leadership to 
work out the details of such a plan for submission to the State Department. 

Resclved, That we petition the College Entrance Board to provide for oral and 
aural tests in connection with their written tests in modern languages. 

Resolved, That as heretofore the annual meeting of the New York State Modern 
Language Association shall be held alternately in Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany and 
Rochester, meeting in Buffalo in November 1925 in joint meeting with the Western 
Section. 

Resolved, That each section (or zone) be requested to send a delegate to repre- 
sent it at the annual meeting of the State Association. 

Resolved, That the question of paying out of the general treasury the expenses 
of the officers (at least of the Secretary-Treasurer) out of the general treasury as 
well as the question of each zone’s paying the expenses of its delegate be referred 
through our Bulletin to the attention of each section for discussion and action at its 
next section meeting, any action to be reported to the Secretary of the Association. 

Resolved, That we express to the Board of Directors of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study our desire to coéperate with them in the work they have under- 
taken. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 


SOUTHEASTERN District OF NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Modern Language Section of the South- 
eastern District of New York State Teachers’ Association held on 
Friday, October 31 in the Julia Richman High School, New York 
City, the following resolution was passed: 


“T move that the chairman of this meeting appoint a commi ttee to request 
the superintendents of this district and their boards to grant a daily free period for 
teachers of Modern Languages, similar to that granted by schools of first rank to 
their English teachers, in order to provide the necessary opportunity for consulta- 
tion between teacher and pupil on theme work etc; since we believe that, inasmuch 
as the Regents requirements, even in second year work, call for original compo- 
sition in a Foreign Language such opportunity for consultation is an absolute 
necessity, if we are to meet the State Requirements.” 

The President immediately appointed a committee to take up this matter. 
Seven counties in N. Y. were represented at this gathering, i.e. Westchester, Put- 
nam, Orange, Sullivan, Rockland, Nassau and Suffolk. The committee will appre- 
ciate suggestions and data on the matter of the motion and invites the codperation 
of the Teachers of Modern Languages in these and any other counties of the State. 
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Address communications to any member of the committee: 
Chairman, Miss Flora Campbell, Charles E. Gorton High School, 
Yonkers, New York; Miss F. L. Edwards, Lynbrook High School, 
Lynbrook, N. Y.; and Miss Edith Nellis, White Plains High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 

FLORA CAMPBELL 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the Association was held this year in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee, November 7-8, instead of being convened in the 
spring at Madison as heretofore, and the success of the experiment 
was such that it was voted to continue this arrangement hereafter. 
By this scheme, the Association becomes responsible for the pro- 
grams of the modern language section of the W. T. A., but does not 
lose its identity as a distinct organization. 

The programs were as follows, the general chairman being 
Mr. F. A. Hamann of Riverside High School, Milwaukee. 


Friday, November 7, 2 P.M. 


1. Demonstration Class in Beginners’ Spanish, Miss Marie V. 
Keller of the Riverside High School. 

2. The Study and Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 

a) in France, by Professor A. G. Bovée, University of 
Chicago High School 

b) in Germany, by Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University of 
Wisconsin 

c) in Spain, by Professor J. Ortega, University of Wisconsin. 

3. Discussion: The Modern Language Situation in the United 
States, opened by Director Max Briebsch, Milwaukee University 
School. 

In the evening, the following French, German and Spanish 
plays were presented under the auspices of the Modern Language 
Department of the Milwaukee Normal School: “L’homme qui 
épousa une femme muette,’”’ a medieval farce modernized by 
Mathurin Dondo, directed by Miss Mariele Schirmer; “Die 
zertanzten Schuhe,” by Max Gumbel-Seiling, also directed by Miss 
Schirmer; and “Espafia Pintoresca”’ an illustrated lecture by 
Miss M. M. Steinfort. 


Saturday, November 8, 9 A.M. 


Chairman, Ada A. Hahn, Appleton High School. 

9:00-10:15, Round table discussion: ‘How do you teach 
vocabulary?” “How do you gauge the pupils’ comprehension of 
text?’’; “‘What is your aim in oral work? How much time do you 
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spend on it?’’; ““How do you save time and labor in marking and 
correcting papers?’”’, “‘When do you begin ‘extensive’ reading?” 
10:45-11:45, Group meetings with round table discussions: 


FRENCH 
Chairman, Caroline Young, Madison High School. 

“How do you gauge the pupils’ comprehension of text?’’; 
“The value of free reproduction versus assigned English sen- 
tences’’; ‘‘What is your aim in oral work?”’; ‘‘What type of work 
can you test with it?’’; “How accurately can you test with oral 
work?”’; “How save time and labor in marking papers?’’; “How 
much written work is necessary to assure the teacher that pupils 
are accurate and thorough?”; “When do you begin extensive 
reading?”’; ‘‘Suitable texts for beginners.”’ 


GERMAN 


Chairman, B. C. Straube, Bay View High School, Milwaukee. 

“What is your aim and procedure in teaching (a) vocabulary; 
(b) the subjunctive; (c) the cases and the verbs governing them?”’; 
“What is the value of translation, retranslation, dictation?”’; 
“How often do you have these done?”’; ““Through what expedients 
can we minimize waste of time (a) in black-board work; (b) in 
seat work; (c) in oral recitation?”’; ““How can we save time and 
labor in marking papers?’’; ““‘What games, songs, and periodicals 
are available for class use in the high schools?” 

SPANISH 
Chairman, J. W. Becker, Ripon College. 

“Which method of teaching Spanish pronunciation do you 
think preferable: the natural (by direct imitation), or the pho- 
netic?”’; ‘Have you experimented with the phonograph in teaching 
pronunciation? If so, what were your results?”’; “Should the use of 
the vernacular be excluded from the class-room? If so, how can 
grammar be taught in the first year?”; ““How soon should the 
reading of prose fiction begin, and how much ground can be 
covered in a high school course of two years?”’; “‘Do you have oral 
or written translation from English into Spanish? Does individual 
correction or class correction from the blackboard yield better 
results?’’; ‘Do you base your conversational exercises upon object 
lessons or upon pictures or upon a magazine?”’; “What experience 
have you had in your efforts to stimulate the students’ interest 
through a Spanish club or dramatics?”; ‘‘What percentage of 
importance do you give in your examinations to (a) grammar, 
(b) translation, (c) composition, (d) pronunciation, (e) conversa- 
tion, (f) sight-reading, (g) understanding?”’ 

The following officers were elected for the year 1924-25: Presi- 
dent, B. C. Straube, Bay View High School, Milwaukee; Vice-Pres., 
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Miss Alida Degeler, Carroll College; Sec.-Treas., C, F. Gillen, 
University of Wisconsin; Editor o/ Bulletin, B. Q. Morgan, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Executive Committee, L. C. Baker, Lawrence 
College; Miss Marie Keller, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; 
W. A. Scott, Beloit; and Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac. 

At the opening of the round table on Saturday morning, the 
case for the Language Study was presented by Professor B. Q. 
Morgan, Regional Chairman for the North Central States. 

B. Q. MorGAN 


MopDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF ARKANSAS 


At the meeting of the Modern Language Section of the Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association, the following papers were 
read: “The ways and means of co-ordinating modern languages 
with other work,” Irene Bailey; ‘‘Reading for teachers,” R. K. 
Timmons; ‘‘Various ways of making prose composition interesting 
and valuable,” Ruth J. Beyer; “Cultural background for modern 
language teaching,’ R. B. Weems. The following new officers were 
elected: President, Myrtle Charles, Little Rock High School; 
Secretary, Ada Jane Harvey, Conway. 

MOoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI 


The Modern Language Association of Missouri, newly organ- 
ized last December, held its annual meeting in Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, on November 13 and 14, in connection with the convention 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 

After a short business meeting, attended by sixty modern 
language teachers, the following program was presented: 


GENERAL SESSION 

1. “The Attitude of the Mid-West Colleges toward Modern 
Languages as an Entrance Requirement,’ Dean Sanders of Park 
College. 

2. “How Can We Better the Teaching of French in Missouri 
Schools?”’, Professor Bredelle Jesse of University of Missouri. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
French 

1. “The Subject Matter of a High School Course in French,”’ 
Miss Wilson, Park College. 

2. “Report of Committee on Course of Study in French,” 
Professor J. L. Deister, Junior College, Kansas City. Discussion of 
Report. 

German 

1. “Why German should be reintroduced in our High Schools,” 

Miss Jennie Willemsen, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
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2. “German Course of Study in our High Schools,”’ Miss Betz, 
Junior College, Kansas City. 

Discussion led by Miss Anna Blair, Springfield, Mo. 

Spanish 

1. ‘Report of Committee on a Revised Course of Study for 
Spanish,”’ Mr. Pitcher, Soldan High School, St. Louis. Discussion 
of Report. 

Professor Handschin of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, who 
was enthusiastically welcomed in our midst, gave us a most inter- 
esting report of the work being undertaken by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. 

A very enjoyable feature of this, our first anniversary meeting, 
was the delightful social gathering and banquet at the Muehlebach 
Hotel. After the dinner we enjoyed a program of French, German 
and Spanish songs and recitations rendéted by gifted students of 
these languages and an address by the Reverend Father Degel- 
mann of Rockhurst College. In his scholarly earnest manner, 
Father Degelmann reminded us that a broader vision and a greater 
understanding and sympathy are among the important results of 
foreign language study. 

The officers of the Missouri Association are: President, Miss 
Jennie Willemson, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Secy.-Treas., 
Miss Louise H. Fuhlhage, Yeatman High School, St. Louis; 
Vice-Presidents, Professor J. L. Deister, Chairman French Section, 
Junior College, Kansas City; Dr. B. F. Hoffman, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Chairman of German Section; and Dr. 
George I. Dale, Washington University, St. Louis, Chairman of 
Spanish Section. 

Louise H. FUHLHAGE 
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1. pays dont on est citoyen. 1. corps dur qui sert a batir. 
5. substance osseuse. 2. causa la mort. 

10. ville sur le Danube. . consonnes liquides 

11. forme du verbe aller. . sale. 


te Se 


13. préfixe signifiant éga/ité. 6. capitale de l’Autriche. 
14. un roi d’Israél. 7. partie solide du corps. 
16. bale d’avoine. 8. terme usité en chimie. 


19. partie d’une église. 9. action énergique 

21. forme du verbe rire. 11. forme du verbe voir. 
22. action de brdler. 12. gendre de Mohamet. 
23. préfixe signifiant avec. 15. attache. 

24. cdté opposé. 17. suffisant. 


1 Prof. Emile Malakis of the University of Pennsylvania accepted a challenge 
of the Managing Editor and prepared this Cross-Word Puzzle. The Business Man- 
ager states that all persons who solve this puzzle correctly will be entitled to sub 
scriptions for the Journal next year at the usual rate. 
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Horizontal Vertica: 
27. environs. 18. louer (ancien frangais). 
30. héros de |’Enéide. 20. bouclier. 
31. cour d’une prison. 25. antonyme d’acheter (p. p. pluriel). 
32. contraire (abréviation). 26. commenga. 
33. contraire de bien. 28. fleuve en Angleterre. 
35. chaines de montagnes en Créte. 29. contrée de |’Afrique. 
37. chaines de montagnes en Créte. 32. forme du verbe avoir. 
39. poisson d’eaux douces. 34. article défini. 
42. coupa ras le poil. 36. tire une ligne. 
45. qui appartient au nez (fem.). 38. animal a longues oreilles (fem.). 
47. locution adverbiale. 40. petit sac. 
49. préfixe devant p, b, m. 41. forme du verbe relire. 
50. province francaise. 43. exposé sommaire. 
53. pronom indéfini. 44. ville de Suisse. 
54. aride. 46. conscience. 
56. diriger. 48. adjectif possessif. 
57. a la hardiesse. 51. un nombre. 
58. matiére visqueuse. 52. adverbe (abréviation). 
60. quinze. 55. Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
61. adjectif démonstratif. (abréviation). 
63. complet. 57. enleva. 





64. action d’entraver la fermentation. 59. mesure chinoise. 
62. conjonction. 





Reviews 











FRENCH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR DRILL, by 
WituraAm E. KNICKERBOCKER, Ph.D., D. Appleton & Co., 
X+ 164 pp. 

While there are materials in the book for practice in composi- 
tion, its main emphasis is on grammar drill. It provides for this 
by a method new and interesting, and more thorough and pain- 
staking than any I have yet seen. The plan of the book may be 
indicated as follows: 

A—32 lessons, 16 in Part I and 16 in Part II, each lesson containing 
(1) a vocabulary assignment, (2) the number references to the 
rules of grammar to be reviewed, and to irregular verbs, 
(3) a connected English text to be translated into French, 
based on Hector Malot’s En Famille, the 32 lessons practically 
recounting the story, (4) a few varieties of exercises of a modern 
type, and (5), a drill, consisting of short English sentences to be 
translated into French, covering the ground of the lesson once 
more and reviewing material in previous lessons. After every 
fourth chapter, there are ‘‘Suggestions for Short Compositions,”’ 
providing material for original written work or dialogue, and 
including a full-page picture intended for oral or written 
description. There are also some letter-forms. 
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B—Special vocabularies of the 32 lessons, these words being 
included also in the general vocabulary at the end of the book. 
C—The rules of grammar, beginning with the articles and follow- 
ing the normal arrangement through adjectives, adverbs, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, verbs, conjunctions, etc. These rules, 
stated in English and illustrated by uniformly good examples, 
are numbered from 1 to 141, and afford a remarkably concise 
and well-arranged outline of the essentials of French grammar. 
The book ends with a list of principal parts of irregular verbs 
and the English-French vocabulary. 
General Impressions. There is a pleasing regularity in the size of 
the lessons, each two pages long. The book is well adapted to 
students who have completed their study of a grammar, and to a 
teacher who believes in translation from English into French as a 
method of review and drill. There can be no doubt that students 
who have worked through these 32 simple lessons will really 
possess the fundamentals of grammar. This is an accomplishment 
that should recommend any book. It will not be an easy text to 
use and should be adopted with caution by teachers who are not 
sure of their own knowledge. The book provides a goodly number 
of idiomatic expressions and would make an efficient companion 
to an advanced reader. A college class in second year work could 
use it to advantage, one hour a week, throughout one year. In 
high schools, the book would find its place in 3rd or 4th year 
grammar drill. The aids for each lesson are well-planned, and 
copious references after each text or drill for translation into 
French are likely to encourage the habit of looking things up. 
Conclusion. This work marks a distinct reaction from that type of 
composition book which bases its practice on the rather loose 
imitation of a French text at the beginning of each lesson. No 
French text is provided here, but instead, a systematic building 
up of grammatical knowledge by a complete presentation of essen- 
tial rules, and a thoughtful series of English exercises in which to 
apply them. Such a book will make a strong appeal to thorough 
teachers who inherit poorly prepared classes and who wish to 
strengthen them in the essentials. 
Mis prints. The book is free of these. I have noticed only: p. viii, 
l. 11, ris omitted in Yo k, and p. 86, vocab. XXV, ceque should be 
spaced. I might add that in rule 68, the explanation of the gerun- 
dive construction with en might be extended to include the fact 
that it relates only to the subject of a sentence. 
HARRY KuRz 
Knox College. 
ALFRED COESTER, AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE MODERNISTA 


MOVEMENT IN SPANISH AMERICA, Ginn and Company; xxxvii 
pp. Introduction (The modernista movement; Spanish versi- 
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fication; Bibliography); 314 pp. text, biographies, and notes 
(no vocabulary). 


The book is finished in the usual text book binding, and is 
printed on serviceable paper, in clear type. It is to be hoped that 
the next printing will see the text bound in a style more fitting its 
scholarly character. The anthology is the result of an immense 
labor, studying not merely the various poets of the movement, but 
identifying the various references occurring in the selections with 
brief but comprehensive remarks—see, e.g., the characterization of 
the words ‘“Marsellesa’” and “‘Carmanola,” p. 260. That the 
anthology of Professor Coester has long been a desideratum for 
study in American colleges is evident from a glance at the dates 
and tables of contents of Professor Ford’s ‘““A Spanish Anthology,” 
1901, which includes peninsular poets almost exclusively, in a 
complete collection; and Hills and Morley’s ‘‘Modern Spanish 
Lyrics,” 1913, with its scant inclusion of Modernista poetry and 
that with but a passing statement of the movement (Dario’s 
innovations with the Alexandrine are mentioned). 

Dr. Coester has done pioneer work in the popularizing Of 
the study of South American literature, his ‘““‘The Literary History 
of Spanish America,” 1916, standing really alone as a compre- 
hensive survey in English of the intellectual development of the 
Southern continent. In the present volume, he has maintained his 
high scholarly level, the introductory pages on versification being 
especially serviceable. The bibliography is adequate for general 
purposes; one may look forward, however,to the next edition 
containing more specialized references, including some of the 
sympathetic essays of Juan Valera and Unamuno; and though the 
modernista movement is studied in “The Literary History of 
Spanish America”’ (cap. XIV), students would appreciate a reprint 
or condensation of these pages in the Introduction to the “An- 
thology.” 

The book as a study of the recent lyric poets of Spanish America 
is doubly valuable in that it is a starting point for scholars and at 
the same time affords assistance to the young student. Possibly 
an essay forming part of the introduction could locate the move- 
ment as a whole, with some wealth of detail, in its appropriate 
background. The student could be informed of the movement, 
what it was about, whither it tended and tends, the necessity of it. 
It was really a transitional movement, a manifestation of the 
Spanish American consciousness that the period of the struggle for 
liberty, the consequent era of unrest and social and economic 
struggling for equilibrium, were felt to be definitely past, and that 
the youth of the various nations were beginning to assert aesthetic 
independence. The writers were not carbon copies of the French 
whom they so admired, a Spanish American echo of the Parnassians 
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and Symbolists. We have in them rather the restlessness of the 
Spanish type of Latin, an intensely subjective and individual out- 
pouring of rhythmic emotion, tinged now by an intense feeling for 
nationality, now by a consciousness of basic racial unity among the 
different countries. The movement, moreover, was not artificially 
homogeneous; it varied from poet to poet. At times its essence 
seems to be lyric and martial (‘‘A Gloria’); now it hits upon an 
exotic vein (“‘Elena’’); again, it draws attention by the novelty 
of the subject, the anti-Philistine note, the marvellous use of 
words and phrases, or the haunting suggestive quality of the 
sound. The selection made by the editor is excellent; it is a catholic 
choice of the best and also of the most representative work of the 
Modernistas. One has only to shut himself up with this ‘“‘An- 
thology”’ to enjoy at leisure the very spirit of the poets represented. 

It is to be observed that what is already explained in the notes 
is not usually referred to again. For the general student, it might be 
well to refer back to such notes on subsequent occurrences; e.g., 
castalia, with note on p. 84, |. 22, is not spoken of in a note to 
p. 103, 1. 18. 

The following misprints, or expressions not found in the usual 
dictionary, have been noted: p. v, “On [the] one hand... ”; 
p. 80, 1. 17, meaning of perlaba? (Is it based on perla, with a 
transfer of meaning from the visual to the auditory?) See also p. 
164, |. 24 and p. 215, 1. 3; p. 83, 1. 27, accent of marmol; p. 84, 
1. 1, meaning of hipsipila?; p. 89, 1.7, meaning of politona?; p. 99,1.7, 
two f’sin ffinida?; p. 107, 1. 30, meaning here of siringa?; p. 117, 
1.8, spelling of héros?; p. 212, |. 4, Tristura for tristeza? (The 
word occurs in Mesonero Romanos); p. 275, last note, “‘nuestro 
memoria,” and anquisolado; p. 279, last note “‘maravillosa ejem- 
plar,” and pdis; p. 281, note on p. 110, 1. 1, Léon; p. 284, last par., 
meaning of inquerida?; p. 290, par. 3, meaning of barolos?; p. 292, 
meaning of hecaténquero?; p. 297, par. 3, pastiche from French?; 
p. 79, 1. 18, have we a misprint or did Dario intend to write “una 
alma’’? 

The following passages offer difficulties of translation or refer- 
ence for student: p. 10, l. 26, what is a “‘corsé de jcrac!’’?; p. 11, 
l. 6, is a note needed on “... diera sus pajes la emperatriz’’?; 
p. 160 ff, proper names and some common nouns used by Herrera 
y Reissig requires notes p. 214, 1. 14, note on Theo. Gautier; 
p. 229, 1. 21, note on Sena; p. 267, foot-note on p. 89, “Para 
una Cubana” and “Para la misma;’’ meaning of Netskes?; p. 276, 
par. 2, who were the chorotegas and nagrandanos? 

A. A. SHAPIRO 
University of North Carolina 
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PELLICO. LE MIE PRIGIONIT (Selections) and FRANCESCA 
DA RIMINI. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by KennetH McKenzir, Ph.D. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. Pp. 168. 


Teachers and students of Italian are greatly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Ernest H. Wilkins for his editing of that remarkable collec- 
tion of texts, The University of Chicago Italian Series. Apart from 
the intrinsic value of each of the nine volumes published so far, 
the principle which directed their choice is worthy of the most 
favorable comment, for through them the student is given, to- 
gether with an opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of 
the leading modern writers, a glimpse, at least, into that historical 
and cultural background, which alone can lead to a better under- 
standing of contemporary Italy. That the Risorgimento should 
form a vital part of the beginner’s study, few will deny. It is a 
fascinating story, apt to thrill our youth and awaken in them a 
sympathetic attitude towards that wave of strong nationalism 
which has recently swept through Italy. 

Professor McKenzie’s book is, therefore, a mos‘ valuable addi- 
tion to the Italian Series. Pellico’s immortal tale, Le Mie Prigioni, 
—perhaps the mightiest literary contribution to Italy’s struggle for 
independence,—that tale of barbaric, physical and mental cruelties 
inflicted by Austrian despotism on Italian patriots, did more than 
anything else to undermine the pillars of Hapsburg rule. The very 
simplicity and restraint of the narration, his shunning of the most 
gruesome features of the treatment imposed on the victims, gave 
to Pellico’s account a tremendous force, and his little book, trans- 
lated into several languages, startled and shocked Europe. 

The agony Pellico underwent in Austrian dungeons, all but 
crushed out the spark of genius which he had manifested in his 
youth, and, though subsequent y he wrote a number of tragedies 
and lyric poems, his fame as a poet rests primarily on his Francesca 
da Rimini, written a few years before his imprisonment. This play, 
which, through the introduction of new elements, marks a date 
in the history of the Italian drama, is well worth a careful study. 
Also, by it the student will get a better approach to Dante’s 
famous episode, and he will more readily appreciate the masterful 
interpretation of the same story given us by D’Annunzio. 

Professor McKenzie’s introduction is such as we are apt to 
expect from a scholar of his repute. One is, however, tempted to 
feel that possibly his zeal for his subject has carried him on to 
make some too sweeping statements, as for instance: “Of all 
Italian tragedies, classical or romantic, produced during the period 
following Alfieri, Francesca da Rimini is the only one that met with 
success on the stage.’”’ How about Nicolini’s tragedies, and parti- 
cularly his Arnaldo da Brescia?—Also it seems rather misleading 
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to state tha there is no complete edition of Pellico’s works, for 
we have the Le Monnier edition in four volumes (1856), which 
includes Prose, Epistolario, Tragedie and Poesie Varie, and con- 
tains practically all that Pellico produced. This, without men- 
tioning other editions boasting the title Opere Com plete, as that of 
Milano (1861), particularly interesting inasmuch as it has in 
the appendix the Addizioni alle Mie Prigioni by Pie o Maroncelli. 

The notes are adequate and contain very interesting informa- 
tion. It would be preferable, however, that sentird in note 3 were 
translated by “‘you will taste,” rather than by ‘“‘you will see,” 
since sentire means to perceive by any of the senses, except that of 
sight. The note on line 517 of Francesca states: “Vie piu or vieppin 
is an alternative form for via piu.’’ Viepiu, written as one word, 
takes one p, and via pit does not exist. 

The vocabulary is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the 
book. Although the statement is made that certain words have 
been left out, “the omission of which is unlikely to cause difficulty 
to students who are nearing the end of a first year’s course in 
Italian,” it seems regrettable that among the words excluded 
should be: alzarsi, beltad, bere cadere, chiudere, infelice, invece, 
paura, seguire, sperare, udire, valere, valoroso, etc. especially since 
more common words, or words easily recognizable from their 
English equivalents, have found a place; as for example, fare, stare, 
forte, eterno, generoso, politica, prosperare. It is also hard to see why 
the principle of giving irregular forms in parentheses after infini- 
tives, is followed in certain cases and not in others. Expressions 
such as the following occur in the text, while the vocabulary gives 
only the infinitive: giunsi, giunto, soggiunsi, infitta, trafitto, trasst, 
comparve, etc. In certain cases the translation given is not entire'y 
satisfactory. Tutt’altro, for one (page 20, line 19), should be ren- 
dered ‘‘something entirely different” and not “quite otherwise.” 

A careful perusal of the book showed only one misprint: line 
10 of page 46,—1923, which should read 1823. 

JoserpH Louis Russo 

The University of Wisconsin. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR by E. F. Hacker, 280 pages, R. G. 
Adams and Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1924. 


The author nowhere departs radically from the methods of 
other French Grammars. The book contains the usual sections of 
phonetics, translation, exercises for conversation, etc. It differs 
from standard texts in the treatment of grammatical points. 

Each grammatical question is treated as fully as it is necessary 
in an elementary text. It is, moreover, usually accompanied by 
excellent hints. The footnotes are particularly helpful. Some 
common errors are avoided. For example, look at the construction 
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of a question beginning with o4. Some grammars give something 
like this: Jean, ow est-il? instead of Ou est Jean? The distinction 
between // y a and Voild is made quite clear. The brief treatment 
of the subjunctive given here is consistent with the object of the 
author: a few simple examples that the beginners can master well. 

The list of irregular verbs is somewhat redundant. The 
knowledge of such verbs as circoncire, messeoir, ceindre, can be of no 
particular assistance to an undergraduate. The vocabulary con- 
tains some unnecessary words, for example, et, le, la, les, je, Charles, 
Europe. We do not see why the conjugation of avoir and étr_ should 
be practically repeated. There is an incorrect example ($48) J/ 
parlait pendant trois heures. It should probably be J/ parlait depuis 
trois heures. 

The book contains many excellent features. A large part of the 
exercises are concerned with customs and places of France. Thus 
they make the student acquainted with the people whose tongue 
he is learning. As these exercises deal with daily life, they will 
readily lend themselves to classroom conversation. 

GEORGE R. DAULTON 

Oxford, Ohio. 


EN FLANDES SE HA PUESTO EL SOL by Epvuarpo Mar- 
QUINA, edited with exercises, notes, and vocabulary by ERNEsT 
HERMAN HesPeE-t and Primitivo R. SANJURJO, with a critical 
introduction by FEDERICO DE Onis. Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, D. C. Heath and Company, 1924. 


En Flandes se ha puesto el sol is the ninth in the Heath series 
of contemporary Spanish texts, and Eduardo Marquina is the 
fourth dramatist to be represented. Marquina’s play is, however, 
the first of the series which is written in verse. The schools and 
colleges of the United States are now provided with three historical 
dramas in verse which treat of the eventful period in Spain’s 
history during the reign of the three Philips: Nunez de Arce’s 
El Haz de Lena, En Flandes se ha puesto el sol and Florentino Sanz’ 
Don Francisco de Quevedo. Each has its special significance and 
value, but the purpose of Marquina’s play, with its wholesome 
symbolism and optimistic spirit of prophesy, is undoubtedly the 
noblest of the three. At the present time when the fate of Don 
Miguel de Unamuno is the topic for comment in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the world, it may seem that there exists no 
sincerity of purpose in Spain’s stated desire to fuse Spanish culture 
with the culture of the rest of Europe. The spirit of a new Spain 
has already arrived in literature. The period of transition is upon 
us and enlightenment is sure to come for Spain in politics as well 
as in the arts. That Marquina’s play has won the admiration 
of the masses is one sign more of the leaven which is raising in Spain 
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to-day, and is one significant reason why the drama merits our 
attention in the schools of this country. 

The present edition has been carefully prepared with an 
illuminating and inspiring foreword by Professor de Onis, and the 
editors have very wisely included in the general vocabulary all 
of the new words which are here encountered. No better approach 
to the play could be made than through a careful reading of the 
foreword. The text of the play is followed by a list of well chosen 
preguntas and theme topics. An historical note precedes the textual 
notes, and a treatise on versification and complete vocabulary end 
the volume. 

The text follows that of the fourth Spanish edition, 1914, quite 
accurately, and contains very few errors or omissions. The follow- 
ing have been noted: p. 2 Don Juan de Bracamonte, alférez algo 
viejo, has been omitted from the cast of characters; p. 32, |. 449 
Porque for Por qué; p. 73, 1. 334 (su cabezuela dorada) has been 
omitted; p. 76, l. 373 insert que before siendo; p. 89 stage direction 
at bottom of page, insert mds after /e siguen Potter y alguien. In the 
textual notes, p. 201, the note to line 6 is misleading. Vos is not 
used throughout the drama as the general form of address. It is 
rather the formal, polite form of address and is never employed 
in the place of the more intimate ¢#. The editors have devoted 
three pages to a treatment of versification, but have neglected to 
explain the phenomenon of synalepha, and without a definite 
knowledge of synalepha the correct reading of Spanish verse is 
impossible. The scheme of versification contains a few inaccura- 
cies, e.g. in act I, lines 254-361, there are seven verses of twelve 
syllables and one of five interspersed among the verses of ten 
syllables. Although the acts are not divided into scenes the change 
of versification is not infrequently an indication of the entrance or 
exit of characters, an arrangement to which attention might well 
have been called. 

GEORGE IRVING DALE 

Washington University. 


J. E. SCHLEGEL, DIE STUMME SCHONHEIT, ed. by 
LAWRENCE M. Price, Holt & Company, 67 pp.+17 pp. 
(vocab.). 


The reviewer admits that he opened this book with a firm 
prejudice against the revival of so secondary a production, written 
in the heyday of Gottsched’s lethal domination, and bound to the 
fettering conventions of a forgotten mode. After re-reading “The 
Beautiful Dumb-Bell,” he confesses conversion, and welcomes it as 
a helpful addition to American texts. 

The little comedy cashes in on the qualities of its defects: the 
marked mathematical exactness of Alexandrine accents is a distinct 
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help in pronunciation; while the limited,and at times banal, content 
puts the work almost within easy reach of the humblest under- 
graduate intelligence. The play is consistent, steps briskly along, 
and is well articulated. It reduces the matter of stage-production 
to lowest terms. The characters are cleverly differentiated, while 
now and then there come lines of lasting interest, particularly 
that golden winner among couplets expressing marital boredom: 


Und wenn er, glaubt sie ja, ihn einmal aufzuriumen, 
Erzihlen héren muss, was ihre Madchen traumen. 


Merely as extending a helping hand, the reviewer submits a 
few amendments. Into three places have stolen longer current 
forms which knock the meter into a cocked-hat: lines 202, 360 and 
489 must accordingly return to the text-readings, Verzethn, Zutraun 
and redt, respectively. Before 1. 574 should stand the stage- 
direction, /aut. At the top of p. 60, Leonore tritt hervor should appear 
as stage-direction, not as introducing a new speaking-part. In 
1. 127 the form should be grdsste, in 1. 328, dem. 

The phrase ‘‘rhymed hexameters”’ (x), is likely to bewilder 
younger students of German metrics. One must deplore the 
placing of a sentence beginning, Die ersten dinischen Jahren, (vii), 
into the hands of ingenuous youth. With all due courtesy to the 
California School of Arts and Crafts, its contributed pictures 
seem to display but little craft, and no art whatsoever. 

Lastly, but mostly, we find on p. ix the paralyzing intimation 
that Elias Schlegel was more gifted than Klopstock. Nay, nay, 
Mr. Price! 

James Tarr HATFIELD 

Northwestern University. 


ARGENTINE LITERATURE. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
LITERARY CRITICISM, BIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY 
CONTROVERSY by Sturcis E. Leavitt. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1924. 


This is the fourth of a series of bibliographies compiled by 
Professor Leavitt during a visit of fifteen months in South America 
in 1919 and 1920. The first to appear, “Chilean Literature; a 
Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography and Literary Con- 
troversy,”’ was published in the Hispanic American Historical 
Review in February, 1922. A similar bibliography for Uruguayan 
literature appeared in Hispania, March and May, 1922. In the 
Romanic Review for April-June of the same year is to be found a 
“Bibliography of Peruvian Literature.” 

The last mentioned is a reading list for Peruvian literature, 
containing the titles of more than six hundred books found in the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Lima and in two or three smaller libraries. 
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The other three bibliographies are concerned with literary history 
and criticism, and not with the literature itself. They are not 
intended to be complete; they deal only with books and articles 
published in the countries concerned and are limited in extent to 
the files of magazines to which the compiler had access and to his 
personal investigations in the libraries of the capital cities. His 
purpose being to put into the hands of librarians information 
needed for the purchase of Spanish-American books and to guide 
students in their investigations of special phases of Spanish- 
American literature, a summary or brief statement of the content 
is given of any important book the title of which does not indicate 
the content. In the case of a book of which only a part has to do 
with the literature in question, the chapter is indicated. The 
pagination of each magazine article accompanies the serial number 
of the periodical in which the article appeared. 

The most extensive list is the one dealing with Chilean litera- 
ture, with its 1072 titles as compared with the 852 titles in the 
Argentine bibliography. This does not mean that Chilean litera- 
ture is richer in literary productions than the Argentine; anyone 
acquainted with Spanish-American literature knows that such is 
far from being the case. The real explanation is that the Chileans, 
practical and unimaginative, are more interested in history and 
literary scholarship than any of the other Spanish Americans, and 
have developed to a very high degree the science of bibliography. 
The superior facilities for bibliographical research that Professor 
Leavitt found in Santiago and the keen interest of Chileans in 
historical and literary investigations account for the greater num: 
ber of titles. The material was gathered from the three most 
important libraries in Santiago, from many Chilean bibliographies 
and from the files of twenty-eight periodicals, ranging in extent 
from short-lived magazines of one or two volumes to the hundred 
and forty-seven volumes of the Anales de la Universidad. 

The Argentine bibliography, published as the first number of 
the University of North Carolina Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, is more attractive in form than the reprints in which the other 
bibliographies may be obtained; having to do with a richer national 
literature, it will be of service to a greater number of students. The 
files of eighteen periodicals and the most important libraries of 
Buenos Aires supplied the material. 

The facilities for the serious study of Hispanic American 
history and literature have been developing rapidly in recent years. 
Professor Coester, a pioneer in the field, published his very useful 
bibliography twelve years ago; Professor Keniston, in 1920, 
supplied history students with much valuable material in his “‘List 
of Works for the Study of Hispanic American History’’; two years 
later Professor Jones published in book form his “Hispanic Ameri- 
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can Bibliographies,’ useful alike for students of history and of 
literature. Much bibliographical material can be found also in 
such books as Bernard Moses’ ‘‘Spanish Colonial Literature in 
South America” and in the many bibliographical notes scattered 
through Cejador y Frauca’s fourteen volume history of the 
literature of Spain and Spanish America. The field of Spanish 
scholarship has expanded far beyond the confines of Spain, and 
students of Spanish literature are beginning to recognize the 
importance of the intellectual and cultural productions of the 
“Other Americans.”’ Professor Leavitt’s bibliographies will help 
to stimulate this growing interest in South America as a field of 
study and investigation and will serve as a very helpful guide in 
the literatures of the four countries concerned. 
G. W. UMPHREY 
University of Washington. 
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FRENCH 


Contes Gats. Edited by E. B. pe Sauzt. John C. Winston Co. 

1924. 189 pp. 

These ten short stories, simple in language and with human 
interest galore, provide a gay introduction to French reading. The 
exercises contain many excellent features including suggestions 
for dramatization, insistence upon difficulties in pronunciation and 
directions for informal composition. 


LABICHE, La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourchevif. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by HERMAN S. 
Pratr. Ginn and Co. 1924. 151 pp. 

Old favorites suitable for early reading. The exercises are 
limited to four pages, chiefly translation from English to French. 


SAND, GeorGE, La Mare au diable. Edition scolaire moderne avec 
explication du texte, exercices d’assimilation et vocabulaire 
par LEopotp CARpon et ALIcE Carpon. Allyn and Bacon. 
1924. 214 pp. $.80. 

Second-year pupils will be delighted to make the acquaintance 
of Germain, Marie, Petit-Pierre and La Grise in this new edition. 
The notes and exercises are wholly in French and offer a wealth 
of material, ingeniously arranged, for word study and review of 
syntax. 
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STUDENT’s HANDBOOK OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION by C. E, 
Cousins and C. F. Warp. Henry Holt and Co. 1924. 88 pp. 
An introduction to French pronunciation with or without the 

use of phonetic symbols. Emphasis is laid upon correct phonetic 

syllabification. 

P SPANISH 

ENGLISH TO SPANISH by Cony Sturcis. R. G. Adams and Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1924. 81 pp. 

Twenty lessons, for the most part in letter form and covering 
topics of everyday life, designed “to make the student really 
think, not merely to write composition by rote.” 


First SPANISH READER. Edited with Notes, Vocabulary and 
Exercises by EvERETT WARD OLMSTED and Epwarp H. 
Stricu. Henry Holt and Co. 1924. 258 pp. 

Valera, Fernadn Caballero, Pardo Bazan, Alarcén, Palacio 
Valdés, Baroja, Clarin, Dario, Blasco Ibaéhez and Heras are 
represented in this collection. Some teachers will feel that Part II 
offers too difficult material for use in a beginners’ class. 


LAs DE Cain. Comedia en tres actos por SERAFiN y JOAQUIN 
ALVAREZ QUINTERO. Edited with Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Z. EILENE LAMB and NorMAN L. WILLEy. 
Allyn and Bacon. 1924. 191 pp. $.80. 

Students will be interested, and their instructors as well, for 
other motives, in reading this play that presents the difficulties of a 
professor of modern languages to find suitable husbands for his 
daughters. The play may also be recommended as a corrective 
to anyone who believes that ordinary colloquial Spanish is “‘easy.”’ 


Norte y Sur. Geograffa, Historia y Cuento by W. E. Knicur. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 1924. 241 pp. 
This reader, designed for use in first-year classes, gives the 
salient facts regarding the history and geographical features of the 
countries of the American continent. 


Piececitas EspaNotas FAciLes by Rutn L. Henry. Allyn and 
Bacon. 1924. 105 pp. 
Thirteen short plays, suitable for early reading in high school 
or for presentation by Spanish Clubs. 


SHAPIRO, ALBERT A., A Beginner’s Spanish Grammar. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1924. 263 pp. 
Designed for two years of work in high school or one year in 

college, with emphasis upon the learning of forms, progressive 

treatment of syntax and composition. 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR REVIEW by JOSEPH S. GALLAND and ROBERTO 

BRrENES-MESEN. Allyn and Bacon, 1924. 170 pp. 

Designed for use in second-year classes. It consists of twenty- 
four lessons, each of which takes up a few simple grammatical 
problems in combination with idioms. The material for translation 
into Spanish is in the form of disconnected sentences and is not 
based upon a Spanish text. 


GERMAN 


RupDwWin, MAXIMILIAN J., A Historical and Bibliographical Survey 
of the German Religious Drama. University of Pittsburgh 
Studies in Language and Literature, 1924. 285 pp. 

In the first part, extending to the Reformation, and in the first 
division of the second part, from the Reformation to 1700, the 
chronological method has been followed, and in the period from 
1700 to the present, the material is arranged geographically. The 
critical bibliography includes works dealing with the general 
field, and often in other countries, as well as contributions of more 
limited scope. 








